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Give a Hint of Coming Fashions 





ar 
Sf you have resolved to start the new year with an alert interest and a fresh wardrobe, look to the pat- 
terned silks to provide a most diverting selection. The luxurious imports which are just arriving give 
promise to a mode resplendent in design and abundant in the use of fabric. Since Altman silks are 
the highlights of every leading showing, nowhere in the world will you find a smarter, finer or more 
varied collection. The new silks are highly appealing. A splendid Pattern Service offers the occasion 


to plan stunning Costumes with patterns by Vogue, McCalls, Butterick, Style and Pictorial Review. 


ALTMAN SILKS AND PATTERNS—FIRST FLOOR 


When writing to B. Altman & Co., please mention the Woman’s Journal. 
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Piano by Anton Bruehl 


Study of Child at the 


BEYOND 
THE DOLL HOUSE 


TuMBLING gaily over a pile of golden sand... . 
bobbing wee blond heads above the absurd 
mane of some dappled hobby horse . . . hurling 
diminutive bodies valiantly into battle against 
wash-rags and ‘‘sleepy-bye’’. . . our babies arc 
pretty much what nature made them. 

But all too soon the shouting, dreaming, 
reckless littie things draw near the time when 
environment commences to play the major part. 
Then begin the habits of thought and feeling by 
which, justly or unjustly, people are bound to 
judge them. And here their fates are more than 
ever in our hands. For it is we who must choose 
and furnish the particular world that inevi- 
tably lies beyond their sand-piles and their dolls. 

Informed parents, faced with this problem, 
seldom fail to select, as an initial item of cul- 
tural equipment, an introduction to the most 
personal of all the arts, music... . J And this 
for generations, in both Europe and America, 
has meant instruction on the Steinway. 

The Steinway stands as the chosen instrument 
of nearly every great musician from Liszt to 
Padcrewski. A creation of fine craftsmanship in 
polished woods and ivory, its mere presence 
serves to connect your children with the glorious 
part this Instrument of the Immortals has played 
in the history of art. It is so ruggedly constructed 
that it will serve two or three generations of 
children . . . permitting their young talents to 
develop without risk of the distortive influences 
lurking in practice on inferior instruments. . . 
fostering a colorful —— that will 
help them to make friends. 

Source of entertaining melody . . . medium of 
genius . . the incomparable Steinway neverthe- 
less is sold on terms that place it at the disposal 
of even the modest incomes. 


A new Steinway Upright piano $Q7 5 
can be bought for a total as low as 

As the Steinway is made in New York City, this price, naturall 
must be ‘plus transportation’’ beyond New York and its sauie. 


10% down 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. If 


t 
there is no Steinway dealer near you, write for 


information to Steinway & Sons, Steinw ay Hall, 
109 West 57th Street, New York. 
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Courtesy of the League of Nations Association 


THe WoMAN oF THE MonTH 


Dame Rachel Crowdy, who is retiring after eleven years as the only woman chief of a 
section in the Secretariat of the League of Naiions, is arriving in the United States 
for a lecture tour. “Dame Rachel” has such an elderly, stately sound that one is 
surprised to see a slender, youngish-looking woman with wavy, red-blonde hair, always 
charmingly gowned and very feminine. She was made a “dame of the British Empire” 
for her war services, but it is her peace work that has made her famous. At first the 
League's Social Section dealt largely with health; she enlarged its scope to include child 
welfare, suppression of traffic in women and children, and of the opium traffic. She 
has acted as Secretary-General of the important Opium Conference 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 








ROM every part of the country, as 

these lines are written, delegates 
chosen by eleven great national or- 
ganizations of women are converging on 
Washington for the sixth Conference on 
the Cause and Cure of War. And be- 
fore these words are read these delegates 
will have finished a four-day intensive 
study of “Demobilizing the War Ma- 
chine,” under the guidance of eminent 
thinkers, and will have gone home with 
fresh zeal to concentrate an informed 
woman opinion against war. 

The method of the Conference is group 
discussion under separate leaders, fol- 
lowed by joint meetings, with every 
question met. “No delegate,” said Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, founder and 
chairman of the Conference, “should go 
home with a question unanswered.” 
Among the pointed questions asked in 
the program itself are: How does each 
Naval Power define security? What 
policies, if any, of the United States 
further (or hinder) security among the 
Great Powers? What is parity? What 
need for defensive armament have the 
United States and other Great Powers? 
How far do colonies, dominions or pos- 
sessions influence the ruling Powers to 
maintain military preparedness? 


Chickens! 


F we are inclined to think of quan- 

tity production as “native Ameri- 
can,” let us contemplate the large farm 
near Edinburgh where one hundred and 
fifty women are successfully engaged in 
breeding white leghorns—half a million 
of them. With electricity to do all the 
hard work, including lighting the streets 


of this miniature city of coops, no male 
assistance is needed. The director of 
the chicken farm is convinced that 
women are especially suited to this work. 
They do everything with the greatest 
care, take a deep interest in each brood 
as it comes out of the incubator, and 
develop a fondness for the chicks which, 
however, is not strong enough to keep 
the pullets from being sold for table 
use at good prices. And this bit of 
news comes to us, amusingly, via the 
French feminist paper, La Frangaise. 


A New Opera Star 


OUTH, beauty and talent endow 

a twenty-six-year-old French singer 
who has suddenly taken New York by 
storm. Mme. Lily Pons was accidental- 
ly heard only a year ago in a small opera 
house on the Riviera, by Madame Maria 
Gay and her husband, Giovanni Zena- 





A frontier nurse on horseback 
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tello, the tenor. They were so sure she 
would succeed in America that they per- 
suaded her to sail. She has just made 
her début at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, looking like a slim débutante 
(she’s under five feet and very slight) 
among the other famous stars on the 
stage. Lily Pons sang the Mad Scene 
from “Lucia di Lammermoor” in a way 
that brought her a tremendous ovation, 
even the orchestra joining in the ap- 
plause. The scene, written in F, is gen- 
erally sung transposed a whole tone low- 
er, but she sang it in the original key. 
She has a flute-like voice, pure and 
velvety, with unusual carrying power. 
Mme. Pons is the wife of a Dutch 
authority on economics and politics. 


The Frontier Nurse 
O NE of the finest pieces of every-day 


heroic work that any women ever 
did is unfolded in a film called ‘The 
Forgotten Frontier,’ which has just 
been shown in New York. It tells the 
story of the Frontier Nursing Service 
in the heart of the Kentucky moun- 
tains (See the Woman's Journal, Feb- 
ruary, 1928). 

The service was founded five years 
ago by Mary Breckinridge, of an old 
Kentucky family, to carry help to 
women and babies in remote rural dis- 
tricts, without railroads, automobile 
roads, or bridges over its rivers. Here 
in an area of a thousand square miles, 
among people of splendid old American 
stock, nine health centers have been set 
up, and one eighteen-bed hospital. The 
centers are delightfully named: Wen- 
dover, Beech Fork, Red Bird River, Flat 
Creek, Bowling Town, Brutus. Each 
operates in its own_ neighborhood, 
through a committee of its own leading 
mountaineers. So far intensive home 
care has been given to over two thou- 
sand babies and toddlers, over nine hun- 
dred maternity cases, over two thousand 
older children. Inoculations have been 
given, hookworm combated, and _ all 
kinds of clinics held. The past year’s 
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problems have been doubly hard because 
of the drought that dried up four wells 
out of five, and the unemployment that 
has driven back to the land many whom 
the towns had called. Life has been 
reduced to potatoes and cornbread, and 
not even that for great numbers, except 
with the help of the Service. 

More than a hundred people acted 
in the film—all, mountaineers and 
nurses, contributing their services. It 
is a series of pictures of these “nurses 
on horseback” at work—riding out in 
a storm on some dim trail to help bring 
a baby into the world; coming to the 
rescue at a logging accident or a shoot- 
ing scene. It will be released for use 
by any group that will pay express on 
it both ways. We'll tell you how. 


Women and Stars 


HEN the American Astronomical 

Society met in New Haven early 
in January, Miss Margaret Harwood, 
the only women director of a research 
astronomical observatory in the world, 
was on the program. At her station at 
Nantucket Miss Harwood is studying 
the small planet Eros, which this month 
makes its closest approach to the earth. 
A study of the photographic light curve 
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of the planet is expected to further the 
researches to measure the solar system, 
a highly complicated and technical busi- 
ness to the lay mind. All this was what 
Miss Harwood explained. 

Another woman astronomer, Miss 
Charlotte E. Moore, of Mount Wilson 
Observatory, was represented at the So- 
ciety meeting by a paper. Her special 
concern was the temperature of sun spots 
and their torrid margins—if torrid is a 
word that can stand up to eight and 
nine thousand degrees. This, too, is 
highly technical, and calculated to make 
a laywoman very respectful to her as- 
tronomical sisters. 


Visiting Celebrities 
INTER always brings to the 


United States a number of promi- 
nent women from other countries—lec- 
turers, writers, officials traveling to 
observe us and our doings. Just now 
two such women come to us from Eng- 
land. One is Dame Rachel Crowdy, 
of the League of Nations Secretariat, 
whose picture appears on page 4. 

The second eminent Englishwoman 
visitor is Elien Wilkinson, fiery, red- 
haired, diminutive and eloquent Labor 





Member of Parliament. Miss Wilkin- 
son never misses a chance to defend the 
rights of her sex. She is always popping 
up in Parliament to demand equality 
in Civil Service appointments, to ask 
whether women will be placed on this 
or that committee, to prod the Home 
Secretary about the nationality rights of 
British women married to foreigners. 
She is here to study unemployment and 
our methods of handling it. 

Miss Wilkinson comes from a work- 
ing-class family in Manchester, and be- 
sides being an M. P. since 1924, she is 
national organizer of a trade union, 
which pays her expenses in Parliament. 
Now she is Parliamentary Private Sec- 
retary to the Ministry of Health, work- 
ing with and for Susan Lawrence, whom 
she admires enormously. It is interest- 
ing that Miss Wilkinson’s constituency, 
Middlesbrough—all iron and steel—is 
one of the half-dozen that have more 
men than women. 


En Route From Turkey 


A visitors of other tongues, 
Mme. Halidé Edib, ‘Turkish 
feminist, is outstanding. Mme. Edib, 
so often referred to in Journal pages, is 
coming in February to give a “visiting 
lecturer’s’ course at Barnard College, 
New York, on “Intellectual Trends in 
Modern Turkey.” She is variously 
called the Mother of Turkey, the 
Jeanne d’Arc of Turkey, and the Jane 
Addams of Turkey. The titles suggest 
the great variety of her experiences as 
heroine of the Turkish Revolution, so- 
cial reformer, educator. She has gone 
through appalling hardships. At one 
time, with a price on her head, she es- 
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Ellen Wilkinson, M. P. 


caped from Constantinople to Angora, 
in carts, on horseback, even on foot. 
She was a sergeant in the Revolutionary 
Army, and after the Revolution she 
served in the National Assembly and or- 
ganized the Turkish Ministry of Edu- 
cation under Mustapha Kemal. Later 
there was a break between Kemal and 
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Madame Edib, and in recent years she 
has lived in England. She was the first 
woman ever to lecture at the Institute 
of Politics in Williamstown. 


Ten Years Old 
r January the Women’s 


National 


Republican Club celebrated its tenth 
birthday at a huge luncheon; with Mrs. 
Livermore, 
Its 


Arthur 
chair. 


president, in the 


three thousand members, 


siete yc 
ii | if ind 










drawn from all over the country, make 
it a very husky ten-year-old. 

During the ten years there have been 
four presidents—Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, 
Miss Alice Hill Chittenden, Miss 
Maude Wetmore, Mrs. Livermore. 
The four summed up the Club’s story 
at the luncheon, while invited men 
speakers discussed matters national and 
Republican. 


Pocket Guide for Distress 


OW many people have wished, 

lately, for a list of welfare 
agencies in their cities from which to 
offer guidance to those in distress, or 
to glean it for oneself as the case may 
be. To meet such a need, the Women’s 
City Club of New York has brought out 
a compact leaflet of “Welfare Agencies 
—Where to Seek Help,” classified by 
type of problem, as the aged, child need- 
ing shelter, crippled and disabled, etc. 


-It is an example well worth following 


in other places. 


All-Asian Women 
ALLED by Mme. Sarojini Naidu 


and others, an All-Asia Conference 
of Women was scheduled to meet in 
Lahore, India, in the last days of Janu- 
ary, 1931. In spite of the disturbing 
conditions in India, plans went forward. 
To be sure, Mme. Naidu, a leader in 
the Indian Nationalist Movement, will 
be out of jail barely in time, and Indian 
women agree that their hospitality will 
be somewhat shadowed. 

The invitation was sent to no fewer 
than thirty-three Asiatic countries, ap- 
pealing to women to develop a spirit 
of “Asian sisterhood with the object of 
preserving all that is valuable in our 


‘age-long national and social cultures, 


and of discriminating what is best for 
us to assimilate from outside Asia.” 
Correspondents from Palestine, Syria, 
Ceylon, Japan, Burma, Hawaii, Indo- 
China, Persia, Java and other countries 
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responded early. Ceylon took the lead 
by registering ten delegates. 

This is not the first conference of its 
type. In 1927 an All-India Women’s 
Conference, called to discuss educational 
questions, was held at Poona, and in 
October, 1929, an Arab Women’s 
Congress in Jerusalem brought together 
women accustomed for ages to the 
closest seclusion. ; 


“Citizens” in Ecuador 


f HE November, 1930, Journal told 

you that the women of Ecuador 
have equal citizenship with men. It 
sounded like brand-new news, and was, 
in one way. But really women have had 
this theoretical right for thirty-three 
vears. In 1897 a new Constitution 
eliminated the words “male persons” 
from the section specifying who could 
vote, and be voted for. So as far as the 
Constitution is concerned, Ecuador 
might have had a woman president years 
ago. But social custom is another mat- 
ter. These rights have hardly been used, 
though in 1925 a woman did secure some 
votes as a municipal councillor. What 
the recent Constitutional Assembly did 
was to confirm and make clearer the 
early provision. ‘Every Ecuadorean, 
man or woman,” the Constitution says, 
“over the age of twenty-one who knows 
how to read and write is a citizen.” And 
already one woman has been elected to a 
municipal council. 


Television Tea 
OMETHING really new’ was 


demonstrated recently at the first 
“television tea” in social history, held at 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories and the 
ofices of the American Telephone and 





Telegraph Company in New York. 
Members of the Engineering Women’s 
Club were the guests, about forty being 
assembled at each place. Called one by 
one from the tea table to the telephone- 
television booth, all of the women had 
a chance to discuss the weather and ad- 
mire each other’s gowns, just as if they 
had been in one drawing room. 


Leaders From Afar 
NTEREST is keen in an interna- 


tional group of women—the Foreign 
Division of the National Board of the 
Y. W. C. A.—which has just finished 
a three-day session in New York City. 
Among these remarkable women repre- 
senting foreign countries are, for in- 





stance, Helen Kim, thirty-one-year-old 
college president at Seoul, Korea, who 
is studying in New York this winter; 
Yusuka Tsurumi of Tokio, a Japanese 
leader, and Miss Ting Shu-ching of 
China. Miss Ting is a keen college- 
trained woman who, as general secretary 
of the National Committee of the Y. 
W. C. A. in China, occupies an influ- 
ential post. The Nationalists of China 





Miss Ting, Y. W. C. A. Secretary 


adopted the idea of full equality be- 
tween the sexes, and with that as a basis 
the Y. W. C. A. is doing its part in 
preparing women for citizenship. ‘‘Popu- 
lar education classes are being organized 
even in remote villages,” says Miss 
Ting, “and learning to read and write 
one thousand of the most commonly used 
Chinese characters in four months’ time 
brings new life to the women in country 
districts.” (To readers of a nice, sim- 
ple language like English it sounds over- 
stimulating.) Miss Ting will represent 
China at the World’s Council Y. W. 


C. A. meeting in Geneva in February. 


Where Male Censors Mail 


YEZ, oyez—in Bordeaux, France, a 
judge has ruled that ‘a husband, 

as head of the house and by virtue of 
his domestic authority has the 
right of control and supervision of his 
wife’s correspondence.” This even per- 
mits him to open the letters she writes 
and receives. But it appears, by other 


COouRT PERMIT 
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es — 
authorities, that he mustn’t do this sur- 
reptitiously; he must be open and 
aboveboard. We don’t know what the 
Bordeaux judge thinks of women’s rights 
in husbands’ letters, but it is reported 
that other judgments handed down said 
that a wife is not blamable if she “picks 


up and reads letters which her husband 
has imprudently left in the pockets of 
his clothes.’”” This does seem a bit sur- 
reptitious, yes. The New York Times 
sponsors this interesting information. 


Jane Addams, LL.D. 


ONORARY Doctor of Laws was 

conferred on Jane Addams by the 
University of Chicago in December, “‘in 
grateful homage to a courageous pioneer 
in the field of social welfare whose 
achievements have received world-wide 
recognition, and especially in apprecia- 
tion of forty years of inspiring service 
as founder and head resident of Hull 
House.” 


Meeting Mussolini 


OT long ago, according to a for- 

eign magazine, Mussolini made a 
visit to Florence. At a_ reception 
where, in great state, he received the 
women of the most aristocratic families 
of Tuscany, they were introduced in a 
novel way. Instead of being announced 


by their titles—Contessa So and Co, or 
Marchesa del So and So—they were 
presented by the number of their chil- 
Maria ‘Teresa 


So and So, 


dren, as 





mother of six children; Coralla So and 
So, seven children; Lise Buccarini So 
and So, mother of four children. The 
innovation is said to have pleased II 
Duce mightily. 


Women Who Won 


E are glad we warned you last 

month to look under this title 
again because there might be changes in 
the list of women elected to important 
office in November, 1930. The correc- 
tions are, after all, not extensive. 

The sad item is that instead of having 
23 women in the legislature, Connecti- 
cut has 21, but this is still more than 
any other state elected. Please turn to 
your list and regretfully omit the names 
of Sylvia Hull and Catherine Slattery. 
Run down the list of Minnesota and 
add to the representatives Mrs. Rosanna 
C. Payne (no party designation). Under 
Oklahoma, Mrs. Mabel C. Bassett, 
given last month as undesignated, may 
be labeled Democrat. 

This makes nine women elected as 
state senators and 131 as state repre- 
sentatives, a total of 140 elected last 
fall to state legislatures. Now add the 
names of four who are serving in the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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HILE the world has jealous- 

ly guarded the right of a 

mother to take care of her 

own child, it has come grad- 

ually to see that the indi- 
vidual mother is not invariably supplied 
with either the knowledge or the means 
to meet every problem involved in the 
bearing and rearing of a family. Par- 
ticularly is this true when the child 
varies from the normal in its physical 
or mental equipment. We have come 
gradually to learn the inestimable value 
of preventives. ‘The baby clinics, den- 
tal clinics, mental tests, have come in 
response to a real need. Science, which 
has complicated so many phases of mod- 


Mrs. Owen 


UTH BRYAN OWEN, M.C. 


Proposes 
A Department of Home and Child 


ern living, has at various points extended 
a hand to the perplexed homemaker. 

Every economic crisis, every upheaval 
of business and trade conditions, brings 
in its train a toll of human hardship. 
And it has taken centuries for the world 
to realize that the child is frequently 
the greatest sufferer from war, or 
drought, or unemployment. 

The consciousness of our responsibil- 
ity to the child has been expressed in 
various services which have gradually 
sprung up in our Federal Government 
as well as in various civic activities. 
Here in Washington we have a score 
of scattered agencies at work on child- 
rearing and home-building problems. 


The facts they find, the conclusions they 
reach, are usable things. I contend that 
they should be put to work in a con- 
venient place. For if they are left scat- 
tered or are stored safely, but in an 
out-of-the-way place, they cannot con- 
tribute fully to the complete growth of 
our children. 

In the House of Representatives 1 
have introduced a bill to create a De- 
partment of Home and Child on a 
parity with the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Labor. I have 
specified for transfer to it all of the 
Federal agencies now dealing with the 
various phases of making future good 
citizens—happy, healthy and useful— 
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from the American children of today. 

The provisions of that bill were 
formulated late last summer. Since that 
time there has been held in Washington 
a gigantic gathering of incalculable 
value to any forward-looking plan for 
children: the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, called 
by President Hoover. With the keenest 
interest I have been reading its reports 
and proceedings. I have been amazed 
at its accomplishment. 


O me that conference typifies the 

Cabinet-post size to which this 

business of bringing up children 
scientifically has grown. Nothing less 
than equipment and trained personnel 
on a parity with those of other Federal 
departments is, I maintain, in keeping 
with its importance. 

The conference studies also impressed 
me with the essential unity of all the 
various interlocking factors concerned 
with child health and protection. It is 
all one problem. President Hoover was 
correct in considering every possible 
phase of it and in calling in all types 
of specialists thus far developed by sci- 
ence. 

But quite naturally I was most in- 
terested in finding in the reports 
reiterated expressions of 
the need for some re- 
pository or clearing 
house for information 
concerning children. 

President Hoover, you 
will remember, stressed 
the sadness of the 
massed case of the handi- 
capped—one million de- 
fective of speech, six 
million improperly nour- 
ished, one million with 
defective hearing, and 
so on down the list of 
lame, deaf, blind. Out 
of the consideration of 
such defects came the 
recommendation that 
“national organizations 
dealing with special 
types of handicaps co- 
ordinate their work in 
a National Council on 
the Handicapped.” 

“Such a council could 
do its best work,” said 
the report on the handi- 
capped, “if, as a result 
of this conference, some 
appropriate Federal 
Government Bureau 
could be designated as 
the proper agency to act 
as a research bureau 
and clearing house for 
information for the vari- 
ous states.” 

Preliminary __ studies 
had failed to reveal even 
one large city providing 





By Charles W. Hawthorne 


special education for all of its handi- 
capped children who need it. Distribu- 
tion of special education among the 
handicapped had been found. to be ‘“‘like 
distribution of wealth among the people 
—the few have much, the many, little 
or none.” In smaller communities and 
rural districts, handicapped children 
were found to be “generally neglected.’ 
It was in the light of such facts that 
the experts urged development of “a 
national cooperative program for the 
care, treatment, training, placement, and 
follow-up of the various types of handi- 
capped children.” 

Probably in compliment to the excel- 
lent record already made by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor as a gatherer of statistics, the 
Section on the Handicapped also made 
this recommendation: 

“One of the major possibilities of the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection in respect to the 
handicapped would be achieved if there 
could be sponsored under the Depart- 
ment of Labor a committee representing 
on the one hand leaders in industry, 
commerce, and the professions, and on 
the other hand the medical, educational 
and social work groups who are daily 
dealing with the problems of the 
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physically and mentally handicapped, 
with the idea in mind that through such 
a committee a practical solution of the 
difficulties that confront the handicapped 
could be worked out.” 

When that recommendation was 
made, my bill had not yet been intro- 
duced. But had I been participating in 
those proceedings, I should certainly 
have felt impelled to offer it as a sug- 
gestion pertinent to the case. For to 
my mind the very cataloguing of the 
proposed committee personnel makes 
plain that the subject under considera- 
tion is the child in his home environment 
and not the child as he is connected 
with labor. 





N this nation’s industrial develop- 

ment there was a time when the 

country as a whole was chiefly con- 
cerned with children as regards the acute 
problem of child labor. Labor leaders, 
to their great credit, played a leading 
role in securing the transfer of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, older than the Depart- 
ment of Labor, into that department to 
deal particularly with the Child Labor 
phase. But passage of the Child Labor 
Amendment, administered by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, was followed by a 
Supreme Court ruling declaring it un- 
constitutional. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, however, 
continued to function in 
the Labor Department. 
Meanwhile, child labor 
conditions, while still a 
challenge, have been im- 
proved by an increased 
enlightenment on_ the 
subject and by the amaz- 
ing development of 
modern machinery. And 
the national thought on 
child conservation has 
become as broad as the 
President’s conference 
demonstrated. 

Should our children 
continue to be consid- 
ered within the narrow 
confines of such small 
appropriations as accrue 
to a sub-division of the 
Department of Labor? 
And is it fair for Labor 
to be charged, in our 
national budget scheme, 
with expenses benefiting 
all our children 


every- 
where? 

To the mother of 
every child _ reported 


born in my district, I 
send, as far as the avail- 
able supply will permit, 
a copy of that most con- 
cise and comprehensive 
of child-rearing hand- 
books, “Infant Care,” a 


Children’s Bureau pub- 


(Continued on paac 37 
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The Parthenon—a glory of line and proportion. In the distance, Hymettus hill 


CRUISING IN HELLAS 


HIS is a tale 

of a dream 

come true, of a 

circle of time 

snatched from 

the clinging shell of 

every day, carved and 

shaped to beauty, col- 

ored. with the colors of 

dreams, polished with 

laughter and made per- 

fect by the sharing with 
friends. 

It had always been a 

dream of mine to sail 


through the isles of 
Greece, and so one day 
we set forth, coming 


down from the North, 
as did the ancient con- 
quering tribes, but, 
younger and wiser than 
they, we knew when we 
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The long searching finger of a Grecian bay 





met vast beds of 
crocus, purple and _ yel- 
low, that it was Greece. 
Thick and fast Greece 
closed inonus — the Vale 
of Tempe, a narrow 
gorge, deep, cool, green, 
hiding a_ tree-hung 
stream, Mt. Olympus 
and over it two eagles 
soaring, Pelion, Ossa 
and on into a_ broad 
mountain-girt plain of 
Pharsalia, crimson, pur- 
ple and gold in a misty 
sunset and so into the 
night and Athens at two 
A. M. 

In the morning, just 
glimpsed over a_ pepper 
tree, stood the Par- 
thenon. Before it we 
were shy and spent the 
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day in doing little things and all day, behind our laughter, 
stood this great thing we had come so far to seek. Not till 
sunset did we venture forth and, circling the Acropolis, slowly 
climb the hill, enter the gateway to that ancient religion and 
stand before its temple. ‘The rest is silence: there were no 
words then and there are none now, but one goes back and 
back again, by daylight, by sunset, by moonlight. It is then 
the Parthenon rises to its greatest majesty and lives a glory 
of line and proportion, soft and mellow, infinite distance in 
space and in time, perfection made manifest. So perfect that 
its huge dimensions are felt rather than seen and one is trans- 
ferred to a region of abstract thought; there is no comparison 
—there is no basis for comparison. It stands unique—peace, 
dignity, love. 


MONG the things I had done in the morning was one 

that proved of great moment. I called on a Greek 

gentleman to whom I had a letter. He asked how 
long I was staying and what I was planning to do. I said, 
“Six weeks and I want a yacht.’ “Of course,” he said, 
“what kind?” I then had to confess that I knew nothing 
about yachts but could tell him where I wanted to go. He 
came to the hotel that night and. an excited group of ladies 
discussed ways and means around a map. Two weeks later 
six women stepped aboard the 4 mbrakia for a cruise, a joy- 
ous care-free party, for we shed all responsibility with the 
shore. 

The Ambrakia had been a private yacht in her youth and 
still reared her head proudly in memory of ancient days. She 
had been taken off her regular trip, Volos-Athens, Patras- 
Athens. The officers and men caught the contagion of our 
spirits and we became invincible. 

All of Greece and its islands are barren, dry and rocky, 
hard stern ridges of hills with a dip between, sometimes 
water-filled to make islands or the long searching fingers ot 
bays, sometimes land-filled for man’s industry. Where springs 
fresh water there grows a settlement, and water is even now 
carried in jars on the shoulder. The trees of Greece seem 
all man-planted, the olive and the cypress, and all the country 
is given over to the grape and the goat. The hillsides are 
flecked. with tight, clinging green and there are young groves 
of pine. 
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The ruins of the temple of Hera at Olympia, the oldest known 


temple in Greece. 


The sacred way at Delphi, where the ancient Greeks went to ask for aid in the stern battles of life. 
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But what makes all this significant 
is the atmosphere, the air, of Greece. It 
is as much an element to be reckoned 
with as water. It picks up and holds 
each thing in relief and one knows why 
line and contour meant so much to the 
Greek. It will hold in its crystalline 
embrace an island, a temple, or a flow- 
er. And to its clear allure all the col- 
ors of heaven are drawn. And the 
infinite variety—each day fair and each 
day different. An ultramarine, violet 
and cypress day—vivid to the point of 
tiring, with Homer’s “wine-dark sea” 
truly claret-colored—coming on such a 
day with the sea wind-ruflled. A lazy 
day when the islands seem the backs of 
prehistoric beasts, hardly able to raise 
their bulk above the surface of the 
water. A silver day, when the sea is 
molten silver, the sky a grey mist, and 
ships sail on sea or sky as they list, and 
the sunset comes a glory of gold in a 
silver world. 


Under the Stars 


ECAUSE of all this we were 

slightly mad, we joked, quoted 

poetry, read aloud from the clas- 
sics, sipped wine from Thera, ate Tur- 
kish paste from Syra, grapes from Crete, 
pomegranates and oranges from Olym- 
pia. We slept on a row of mattresses 
under the stars and, turtle-wise, raised 
our heads to converse on infinity and 
such. 

Aegina was soon reached. A long 
sunny climb to a pine-encircled temple, 
lichen-covered and crumbling, far be- 
low, a crisp coast-line, the vivid blue of 
the sea and beyond Athens, Sunium, 
the peak of the mainland, temple- 
crowned, the Temple of Poseidon, 
glistening white, for was it not made ot 
the sea-foam? Delos, a dot of an is- 
land, truly sea-girt, for nowhere does one 
lose the blue of the sea, sacred to Phoe- 
bus and Artemis still, for no one lives 
there but the caretakers. 

Thera, the crater of a volcano. This 
island descended into the sea, leaving 
only the rim of its crater above and 
burying villages, still visible under the 
water. Not content with that, and hav- 
ing a truly Greek sense of the dramatic, 
the volcano rose again in the center of 
its old crater, making for itself an am- 
phitheatre and here it plays a solo role, 
to the terror of the inhabitants on the 
rim. At early daylight we sailed in 
through a break in this rim. The 
volcano was smoking gloriously, vast 
dense puffs rolling high and higher un- 
til they slowly melted into a long yel- 
low streak across the sky. From the 
docks to the town at the top rises a zig- 
zag road, steep and persistent, and up 
this road, on man-back or donkey-back, 
goes everything for the inhabitants 
above. This we climbed, forty-five 
minutes’ worth, and looked loftily down 
on the volcano, an enviable point of 


view of a cosmic force. The town is 
quite large, Oriental in feeling, flat- 
roofed and glistening white. It is built 
of nook and cranny, height and level, 
that lend themselves with a grin to their 
hillside. The inhabitants, quite panicky, 
brought us flowers, and asked us 
pleadingly what we thought. 

For hours we watched the volcano, 
fascinated. Often the water, a-tremble 
with earthquake shock, looked scaled as 
some mighty fish At dusk it was 
grandest, with the sinister smoke above 
and the deep-welling glow within. 

Back again to Athens to see the 
Parthenon by full moon, and off again. 
Bidding farewell to the Aegean and 
Cyclades, we skirted the Isle of Salamis 
to the Corinthian Canal. On we sped 
through a gorgeous sunset on both sides 
of the Gulf, soft grey clouds, clinging, 
caressing the tips of a long range, pearl- 
pink above. On the sun side, dark, rug- 
ged outline of hill against a turquoise 
green sky and three clouds of flame. 
Round the corner into the dark to wake 
in a serene harbor for a motor trip to 
Olympia. 

Olympia was excavated by the Ger- 
man School fifty years ago and a grove 
of pines has grown up, softening the 
sharp cruelty of pick and shovel. This 
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precinct, sacred to Zeus, is a pleasant 
spot at the foot of the hill of Cronos, 
lying on a point of land between the 
Alpheus and the Claudius rivers. Here, 
every four years from 776 B. C. to al- 
most 400 A. D., people came from all 
over Hellas to play. Heralds, sent out 
from Elis, proclaimed the games and de- 
clared a three months’ truce. All Hellas 
laid aside its disputes and came to watch 
or to strive in athletic contest for the 
prize of an olive wreath. For almost 
twelve hundred years these games lasted, 
uninterrupted by war or Roman con- 
quest. 


Ancient Temples 
H ERE lie the grey, massive blocks 


of the ancient temple of Zeus. 

Here is the oldest known temple 
in Greece—to Hera. Other remains of 
shrine and temple lie around—and then 
nothing. Of the Stadium there is only 
a Roman arch at the entrance. The 
industry of the Claudius has buried it 
so deep in silt, some fourteen feet, that 
even German industry was balked. That 
was disappointing, but the Hermes of 
Praxiteles and the Apollo from the tem- 
ple of Zeus were worth all the trip and 
more. 


Here I must mention Delphi—it 
stands in such marked contrast to 
Olympia. To Olympia the world of 


Hellas came to play—to Delphi the 
world of Hellas came to plead, to ask 
for aid in the stern battles of life. And 
the site of the one is as well fitted to its 
purpose as the site of the other. 

From Athens to Delphi is a day's 
motor trip—past Thebes of the Seven 
Gates—past Livadia where Mnemosyne 
rises and flows forever on and where 
Lethe rises only to sink again to the 
under-world—past dust. I have acquired 
a new respect for dust. At home it is 
only something to be wiped off a chair 
or a table or to be blown off the top of 
a book. Even the dust of the attic has 
not accomplished much, perhaps created 
a little atmosphere of age, or provoked 
a sneeze, a solemn sneeze. But the dust 
of Greece has buried cities, has buried 
seven cities one on top of the other. The 
dust of Greece is a measure of time, so 
many inches to a century. It has treas- 
ured and preserved what Rome and 
Christianity have left us of Ancient 
Greece and is now yielding to the 
archaeologist its hidden treasures. And 
yet, for all that, it is a delicate thing, 
soft, white and clinging, dust with a 
light touch and sparkle to it, perhaps 
because it is marble dust, perhaps be- 
cause it is dust for the gods to play 
with. 

For sixty kilometers we skirted the 
base of Mt. Parnassus, rising lone and 
massive. We climbed through a shep- 
herd country with herd after herd of 
goats heralded by the scent of crushed 
thyme on the wind and their own pecu- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Mrs. Finke, to whom many women have come for help in their financial difficulties 


Heroines of the Panic 


HE financial depression of the 
past year brought long hours 
and grave responsibilities to all 
women holding executive posi- 
with banks and _ invest- 
Particularly was this 


tions 
ment companies. 
true of the women engaged in industrial 
banking. Day after day they were torn 
between stern duty to their firms and 
profound sympathy with the women 
who applied to them for loans. But 
now that the storm has spent itself, they 
realize with great satisfaction that 
American women still meet adversity 
with heads up; that disaster brings to 
the surface those same qualities which 
animated the pioneer women from 
whom today’s women sprang. 
Clients of industrial banks are drawn 


By ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 


largely from the ‘white collar’ class, 
wives of men employed in the different 
trades and industries, or single women 
who hold salaried posts or who manage 
their own business enterprises. Most of 
the latter have one or more relatives 
dependent upon them for support. 

In time of prosperity the head of a 
department for women in an industrial 
bank follows a regular and rather sim- 
ple routine. She receives and interviews 
women who apply for loans; and, when 
the loan has been made, she is supposed 
to educate the borrower to make pay- 
ments promptly, to invest family savings 
wisely; and, most important of all, to 
establish credit, not with groceries, meat 
markets and department stores, but with 


banks. 


When times are bad, these women 
managers must not only handle an influx 
of new customers seeking loans, but they 
find themselves advising former clients 
on such problems as meeting mortgages, 
selling reorganizing 
family budgets to meet a cut in salary 
or a temporary lay-off for the bread- 
winner of the family. A wife and 
mother who might regard with suspicion 
a broker, a bank teller, even the cashier 
of the savings bank where she deposits 
the family savings, will confidently lay 
her problem before the head of the 
women’s department in the industrial 
bank, who in happier days had arranged 
a loan for her, based on earning capacity 
and character. Here is a woman she 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Washington and Lafayette at Mount Vernon 


Your Business in Washington 


Unemployment, Drought Relief and the Power Commission 


Keep the Capital at High Tension 


January 15, 1931 

PRIME requisite of know- 

ing what is really going on 

in this Washington is the 

ability to recognize a thing 

when you see it. A budding 

medico, fresh from his textbook, may 

look at a sick baby, with its running 

nose and burning fever, and diagnose 

anything from pneumonia to meningitis. 

But the veteran family physician dis- 

counts these emphasized symptoms, dis- 

cerns a few faint red dots set crescent- 

wise on the baby’s chest and says firmly: 
“Measles!” 

So, while we see Washington fighting 
over drought relief, the new Federal 
Power Commission, the new Tariff 
Commission, prohibition, unemployment, 
Muscle Shoals, what is really going on is 
the laying of the foundations for the 
1932 presidential campaign. Congress 
is in a state of filibuster, albeit nobody 
will admit it, and many do not know it 


By EvisABeETH May CraiG 


is going on, so euphemistically is it 
being done. 

Those responsible have been so clever 
that they can even be virtuously horri- 
fied at the suggestion. 

“Ts legislation of vital importance to 
the nation to be rushed through without 
due consideration?” they ask, when re- 
minded that half the session is gone 
by and only a few supply and relief 
bills and none of the other promised 
measures are on the statute books. They 
must do their duty, they assure you 
gravely, and if that results in delay or 
discredit to the Administration, or, oh 
horror! in an extra session, that would 
be just too bad; but their consciences 
would be clear. 

This reminds me of Senator Hale of 
Maine, who said earnestly at noon that 
he was by no means filibustering against 
the ratification of the London naval 
treaty, yet at ten o'clock that very 
night was reading a two-year-old Armis- 


tice Day speech of Calvin Coolidge’s! 

Regulars of both parties dread an 
extra session. Republicans because, if 
they are in the technical majority, with 
a Republican in the White House, they 
will be blamed for everything that is 
wrong. Democrats do not want to shoot 
off their campaign ammunition this com- 
ing spring; they would rather wait till 
December. 

Insurgents in the Senate hold the 
whip hand and they are mostly for an 
extra session. Many World Court 
advocates want an extra session so that 
action on this measure, shelved for this 
session, can be taken before next year. 
Former Secretary of State Kellogg, after 
gossiping in Senate cloakrooms for a 
week, has gone discouragedly away 
again, after Senator Borah of Idaho, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, told him there were 
twenty-eight senators opposed to the 
Court, only four fewer than the one- 
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third necessary to defeat ratification. 

An entire week was spent by the Sen- 
ate in a futile attempt to oust three 
members of the new Power Commission: 
Smith, Garsaud and Draper. This was 
six days gone out of the precious six 
weeks which remain before March 4, 
and gave a most delightful oppor- 
tunity for what Administration Senators 
termed ‘‘a deliberate attempt to destroy 
the confidence of the people in the 
President,” a destruction which is es- 
sential to a successful Democratic cam- 
paign. 

This fight on the Power Commission 
was a typical senatorial gambit. On the 
surface the situation is that the Senate, 
having confirmed three power commis- 
sioners, Smith, Garsaud and Draper, 
asked President Hoover to send back the 
confirmation papers so that the Senate 
might reconsider the confirmations. The 
Senate said the confirmations had gone 
forward to the President without re- 
gard to the Senate rule allowing two 
executive days for motion to reconsider. 
Mr. Hoover sent back word that, since 
he had received due notice of con- 
firmation and had installed the Com- 
mission in office, the matter was now 
out of the hands of the Senate and that 
any attempt to recall the confirmations 
would be an encroachment on_ the 
powers of the Executive. 

Underneath, the facts are that the 
three Commissioners, in their first day 
in office, notified all employees that their 
positions were automatically vacant with 
the advent of the new Commission. This 
included Bonner, Russell and King, sec- 
retary, solicitor and accountant, respec- 
tively, whose disharmony has turned the 
Commission into a bitter battleground 
for years. Bonner, however, had _al- 
ready presented his resignation. 

Senate radicals, joined by Democrats 
—except Democrats from the native 
states of Draper and Garsaud!—said 
that King and Russell were “kicked 
out” because they defended the interests 
of the people against Bonner, whom 
they dubbed the “tool of the power 
trust.” 


A 1932 Plank 
fey reached over Smith’s head 


to say that he was only obeying 

Mr. Hoover in “firing” Russell 

and King, and that Mr. Hoover, in turn, 
was subject to the charge that the power 
trust was running his Administration. 
Thus out of the frail fabric of the dis- 
charge, if it can be called such, of two 
subordinates in a government bureau, is 
fashioned the plank of a water-power is- 
sue for the Democratic platform in 1932. 
Mr. Hoover recognized perfectly the 
underlying significance of the situation. 
Having replied tersely and formally to 
the Senate that he would not send back 
the papers and that he meant to hand 
on to his successor, intact, the Executive 


authority, he told the press that he did 
not intend to let Senate radicals put a 
false issue before the people. He said 
he wasn’t going to let them “symbolize 
him as the defender of the power in- 
terests because he refused to sacrifice 
three outstanding public servants.” He 
said the Commissioners had a right to 
pick their own help and that if the 
Senate did not like it, the Senate could 
impeach the Commissioners instead of 
hiding behind a technicality of Senate 
rules in talking about “reconsidering” 
the confirmations. And he said he was 
willing to have the people judge be- 
tween the White House and the Senate. 

So the Commission sits tight in its 
seat, but the Senate threatens to with- 
hold money for its salaries or expenses. 
The Republican House may refuse to 
be a party to this plan, and a deadlock 
on the appropriation bill might still fur- 
ther assure an extra session. Thus is 
added more gall to the feud between 


White House and Capitol Hill. 


Standing by the Party 
ITHAL, the radical Republi- 


cans have no desire to get out of 

the party they so belabor. Robert 
Lucas, executive director of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, is fearfully 
unpopular right now, not only with the 
radicals, because he has forced this inter- 
necine Republican warfare out into the 
open. The Nye committee investigating 
campaign expenditures discovered that 
Lucas had secretly tried to defeat Sen- 
ator Norris of Nebraska for re-election, 
despite the declaration of Chairman Fess 
that the Committee would support all 
Republican nominees, even Norris. 

Lucas said nobody on the National 
Committee knew what he was doing 
when he secretly sent anti-Norris litera- 
ture into the Nebraska campaign. He 
told the Nye committee he did it be- 
cause he thought it was a shame for 
Norris to be running as a Republican 
when he was really a Democrat. Asked 
how he knew Norris was a Democrat, 
Lucas said because Norris voted for 
Smith in 1928. That got the committee 
into a wrangle over what makes a voter 
Democrat or Republican. 

Lucas said Norris and his ilk ought 
to be read out of the G. O. P.  Pro- 
fessor John Dewey of Columbia Uni- 
versity embarrassed Norris by asking 
him to head a third party. Everybody 
was embarrassed, including the Demo- 
crats. 

The regular Republicans, while re- 
garding the radicals as thorns in the 
flesh, cannot afford to oust them because 
then the Republicans would surely lose 
control of the next Senate, and, besides, 
the regulars remember that the split 
from the progressives in the Bull Moose 
rebellion of 1912 meant a Democratic 
victory. 


The radicals like to be bad boys, but 
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they do not want to be shoved out of 
the Republican fold into the outer dark- 
ness of a small, poor and. powerless third 
party. But they do not like to have 
Professor Dewey bring all this out. 
They tried to refuse him delicately. 

‘‘New parties have to come up from 
the grass roots,” said Borah, a radical 
who might a few years ago have been 
considered the logical leader of a new 
party. 

“It takes some single dominating is- 
sue, accompanied by dramatic crises, to 
swing people from their old moorings in- 
to new positions. There are at least four 
or five vital issues before the people now 
and a new party could not agree on all 
of them any more than the old parties 
can.” 

Just the same, he betrayed the hope 
and aim of the radicals for a party 
within the two parties when he said 
that while he did not see a third party 
he did see “some realignments which 
will be evident in legislative matters 
rather than in any open announcement 
on the part of either leaders or con- 
stituencies.”” 

This is a nice way of referring to 
the coalition of radical Republicans and 
Democrats which has been so prominent 
in the Senate and which promises to be 
more so in the new Congress, where the 
Democratic strength in the House will 
practically equal that of the Repub- 
licans. 

Regular Republicans are shaking in 
their shoes and promising almost any- 
thing to hold their forces intact for the 
prevention of an extra session and to 
hold. their power of organizing the new 
Congress. A sample of this enforced 
conciliation is the appointment of Rep- 
resentative Knutson of Minnesota as 
chairman of the Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee. 


“Big Stick” 


NUTSON was entitled to the 
kK place as ranking Republican, but 

Knutson has been outspoken in 
favor of immediate Philippine independ- 
ence so that Philippine labor could be 
kept out and a tariff slapped on Philip- 
pine commodities. "The Administration 
favored Beedy of Maine, a regular, who 
also favors Philippine independence— 
but not yet. Knutson told House leaders 
that if he didn’t get the chairmanship he 
would vote with the Democrats to or- 
ganize the House and take several other 
progressives along with him. So he got 
the place—though they do say he is not 
in favor of so immediatz Philippine in- 
dependence as he was! 

This is a crude, thumbnail picture of 
this little entr’acte. It occurred more 
genteelly, on the surface, according to 
Washington wont. On the surface 
Knutson slid automatically into a chair- 
manship which was his by the iron-clad 

(Continued on page 32) 











Progress on India 


ROM the Indian Round Table 

Conference at London comes the 

most interesting news of the month. 
There is very good promise that its 
work will result in agreement on a 
plan of government that will take India 
a long step toward Dominion status. 
The committee which had the task of 
drafting the structure of government has 
reported a form similar to that in the 
United States—a legislature with two 
chambers, a cabinet, and a governor- 
general in place of a viceroy. Under 
this proposed draft, the governor would 
have control over foreign affairs, defense 
and finances and, in case of a crisis, 
would have power to rule alone. 

The most difficult bridge still to cross 
is that of finding a solution to the 
Hindu-Moslem differences. The Hindu 
leaders have suggested a list of arbitra- 
tors to whom the question might be 
submitted, which includes Premier 
MacDonald, Lord Sankey, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Professor Gilbert Murray and 
Professor de Madariaga. A question 
arises as to whether Gandhi would be 
willing to serve in this capacity. Cer- 
tainly, if he were, one might conclude 
that he had accepted the results of the 
conference. 

Earl Peel and Sir Samuel Hoare of 
the Conservative delegation have de- 
clared that they are not satisfied with 
the report of the Committee on Federal 
Structure. This may mean a bitter 
fight against the results of the conference 
when the proposal reaches Parliament. 
On the other hand, Lord Reading, as 
leader of the Liberal delegation, has 
said if the Hindu-Moslem knot is untied, 
his party will support the plan. 





Revolution in Panama 


UR neighbors to the south still 
QO continue to give us thrillers. 

Panama staged a revolution dur- 
ing the first week of the new year, forc- 
ing President Arosemena to step out and 
turn the government over to the revolu- 
tionists. Under order of the Supreme 
Court of that country Juan Antonio 
Guizado was placed temporarily in 
charge of preserving order and Dr. Don 
Ricardo J. Alfaro, Minister of Panama 
in Washington, was designated as presi- 








Photo by Ewing Galloway 
In Nicaragua, American Marines have 
been stationed there since 1912 


dent. Corruption of the Arosemena 
régime is given as the chief cause of the 
uprising, with the present economic 
straits adding to the unsettled condition 
there. 

The question of the recognition of 
governments in Central American coun- 
tries that come into power through revo- 
lution is always difficult for the State 
Department. For when Charles Evans 
Hughes was Secretary of State he set 
a precedent of not recognizing govern- 
ments that came into power through 
political upheavals. His action was 
based on the fact that five of the Cen- 
tral American countries had signed a 
treaty agreeing among themselves not to 
recognize any government that came 
into power in that way, and the United 
States in formulating a similar policy 
was aiding Central America in its efforts 
to put a stop to changing governments 
through unconstitutional means. In 


this instance, the State Department takes 
the position that the recognition of the 
former government automatically ex- 
tends to the Alfara régime, and diplo- 
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(urrent Events 


By JOSEPHINE SCHAIN 


matic relations are continued without 


further ceremony. 


Nicaragua Once More 


UT Panama was not the only place 
B in Central America where there 

was difficulty. In Nicaragua a 
group of United States marines were 
sent out to repair a telephone wire that 
had been cut. While at work they were 
attacked and a battle ensued. The re- 
sults were eight marines and eleven 
Nicaraguans killed. A few days later a 
marine patrol was sent out to find the 
bandits that started the trouble and two 
more marines were injured. In the 
United States Senate the old familiar 
question was raised as to why the United 
States still continues to keep marines in 
Nicaragua. The United States High 
Commissioner in that country said that 
1,200 marines are stationed there, but 
that there has been no fighting for about 
a year. 

American. marines were first sent to 
Nicaragua in 1912. They have been 
kept there ever since on the ground that 
they are needed for maintaining order, 
protecting American interests, or super- 
vising elections. 


In Guatemala 
UATEMALA is in the throes of 


trying to decide upon a president. 

General Chacon, who has held 
the office since 1927, was taken suddenly 
ill and resigned his office in consequence. 
Bandilio Palma succeeded him and the 
United States immediately gave him 
diplomatic recognition. But the rank 
and file were not so pleased with his 
succession as the United States Govern- 
ment seemed to be, and, backed by the 
army, a revolt was instigated and Gen- 
eral Orellana took up the reins of gov- 
ernment. The United States was placed 
in an embarrassing position by this coup 
d’état and used its influence to have 
Orellana resign because he had gained 
the office by unconstitutional means. 
Pressure was brought to bear and Orel- 
lana resigned. The Guatemalan As- 
sembly then chose Dr. José Maria 
Andrade president pro tempore. This 
temperamental country now faces an 
election for the purpose of legally select- 
ing a real chief executive. 
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Stalin, Dictator 


LEXEI RYKOFF has followed 
Leon Trotsky into the discard 
and Joseph Stalin, head of the 

Communist Party, stands firmer than 
ever as the dictator in Soviet Russia. 
Rykoff for some time has been under 
discipline for his leanings to the Right. 
He has stood for less severe and driving 
policies in putting into effect the Five 
Year Plan which the United States of 
Soviet Russia has outlined for the eco- 
nomic development of the country. 
Rykoff was not only deposed from power 
in the government but eliminated from 
the Communist Party’s Political Bureau. 
Rykoff is followed by Viacheslor Molo- 
toff as President of the Council of Com- 
missars, an office formerly held by 
Lenin. This is in reality the head of the 
government. But the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist party is more 
powerful still. It has been through the 
Communist Party control of the govern- 
ment that Stalin has exerted his influ- 
ence. Until recently Stalin held no 
formal position, but recently he has be- 
came a member of the Council of Labor 
and Defense. 


Slavery in Liberia 


HE spotlight turned on Liberia by 

an international commission of 

inquiry into the existence of slav- 
ery shows an appalling state of affairs 
in that little African republic. Liberia 
was founded before the Civil War as a 
haven for escaped Negroes. Today 
shocking conditions of slavery and forced 
labor exist throughout the country. The 
commission which undertook the investi- 
gation was appointed by the President 
of Liberia at the insistence of the 
United States, and the chairman of the 
group was a representative of the League 
of Nations. This commission 
also acted under the anti-slav- 
ery convention’ signed at “ 
Geneva in 1926. Seren 

Through Secretary Stimson, 
the State Department sent a 
note to Liberia exposing the 
whole situation and demanding 
that the government clean 
house, a number of government 
officials being charged as the 
worst offenders. 

The commission recommends 
that education be extended, that 
efforts be made to break the 
barriers between the civilized 
and the primitive, that the gov- 
ernment of the interior be re- 
organized and the present dis- 
trict commissioners removed, 
that civil service reforms be in- 
stituted, and the road program 
which has led to a forced labor 
system be curtailed. A radical 
reconstruction of the govern- 
ment’s policy toward the na- 


A Liberian village. 


tives, especially those living under more 
primitive conditions in the interior, was 
also outlined in the report. 


An Expensive Campaign 


ERMAN economists have figured 
that Hitler’s Fascist campaign 


in the recent election in Germany 
cost the country over $380,000,000. 
This loss resulted largely from the 
transfer of capital to other countries be- 
cause of the fear of what was going to 
happen in Germany. While the discount 
rate has been three per cent in London 
and two per cent in Paris, it has been 
forced to five per cent in Berlin in order 
to stop this transfer of money to other 
countries. 


Hungry Farmers 
RKANSAS has suffered more than 


its share of disaster the past few 

years with two cyclones, the Mis- 
sissippi flood, and this last year the 
drought. The attention of the country 
was called to the plight of the agrarian 
group in that section when last week a 
group of two hundred hungry farmers 
and their families descended upon the 
town of England, Arkansas, demanding 
tood. 

The Red Cross had already been 
feeding about one hundred thousand per- 
sons in Arkansas. It is estimated that 
the number of those needing assistance 
will be two or three times the present 
number before the winter is past. 
Throughout the country the distress in- 
creases. ‘The Red Cross has started an 
appeal for ten million dollars, to be used 
mainly in the rural sections. William 
Green, President of the Federation of 
Labor, estimates that there were 5,- 
300,000 unemployed in the United 


States on January 1. 
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An international commission has re- 
ported the existence of slavery in this black republic 
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In Vatican City 


ECENT news from the Vatican 

City has been threefold. <A 

Christmas message of peace was 
sent to the world by the Pope, urging 
better social and international adjust- 
ments and protesting against hard and 
selfish materialism and against the men- 
ace of war. 

His second message was a_ long 
encyclical against birth control, steriliza- 
tion, companionate marriage and divorce, 
placing emphasis on the sacred and per- 
manent character of marriage. 

The Papal government has enacted a 
law creating its own monetary system. 
The unit is the gold lira, as is that of 
the Italian Government, and the coins 
of both will circulate in the Italian 
Kingdom and the Papal State. 


The End of the “Likin” 


ITH the end of the old year 

came the end of the /ikin in 

China. The /ifin has been a form 
of internal tariff on goods shipped from 
one province to another in that country. 
For years this has been a definitely re- 
tarding force in the development of the 
economic life of China. It is only since 
the rise of the Nationalist movement and 
the consequent lessening of foreign con- 
trol of the internal affairs of the country 
that China has had a chance to readjust 
her system of taxation. Under the old 
treaties with the Great Powers of the 
world she was held to an ad valorem 
duty of five per cent. 

In order to raise the forty millions of 
dollars in revenue’ necessary to carry on 
the government, a new tax schedule has 
been enacted whereby a much heavier 
tax is placed on many things used by 
foreigners, such as cigarettes, whiskey, 
jewelry and silk. The master hand in 


the financing of the present 
government is T. V. Soong, 


who at present holds the port- 
folio of Minister of Finance. 


Very Briefly 
REAT BRITAIN | is 


soon to begin an im- 

portant drive for trade 
in South America. Her “trav- 
eling salesmen”’ are the Prince 
of Wales and his youngest 
brother, Prince George. 


Mecca, the Holy City of 
the Mohammedan world, is to 
have a wireless! An agreement 
has been arranged between Ibn 
Saud, whose kingdom covers 
one million square miles of 
Arabian territory, and the 
Marconi Company’ whereby 
wireless stations are to be 
placed in the fifteen most im- 
portant centers.—January 16. 











Everyone wants romance and the sense of adventure. 
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Without them life is a tame dish 


Overworking Love 


A Reminder That It Is Only One of Many Roads to Romance 


HUNDRED years and more 

have slipped by since Byron 

that prince of phrase-makers, 

contrived a stanza beginning, 

‘‘Man’s love is of man’s life 

a thing apart, "Tis woman’s whole ex- 
istence.’ Man, it declared, can go 
a-soldiering or run to the sea, don the 
gown of the court or the robes of the 
church, lose himself in building a name 
or a fortune. But woman, alas, can 
only “love again, and be again undone.” 
The epigram caught on. No man 
could read it without feeling a swelling 
sense of the superiority of his position. 
The sweetest kind of masculine satis- 
faction was offered in the assurance that 
a woman could only weep with a broken 
heart until another love (that is to say, 


inother man) came along. Women, 
too, accepted the epigram. It made 


them seem delicately spiritual, appeal- 
ingly helpless, martyrs to their emotional 
nature—any number of things which in 
that day women liked to seem. 


By Avis D. CARLSON 


Decorations by Weldon Bailey 


The first people seriously to question 
its truth or to maintain that if true it 
ought not to be were the feminists of 
the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A whole generation of them 
almost literally gave their lives to com- 
bating that clever antithesis. Their 
success is one of the wonders of modern 
times. Theoretically the victory is won 
and love reduced to its proper place in 
the lives of the whole human species. 

But the longer I watch the Great 
Show, the more it seems to me that most 
of the actors therein have hardly learned 
the ABC’s of dealing with love. Hate 
and avarice make us troubles enough, 
heaven knows, but not as many as love. 
Lately I have been wondering if the 
general wreckage in its wake is not at 
least partly caused by our making such 
unreasonable demands of it that it 
cannot possibly meet them and so must 
be more or less disappointing. 

In spite of the frequency with which 
we have had it dinned into our ears in 


the last decade or so, most of us have 
not yet fully realized the dual nature 
of love: that on one side it is a homely 
affair springing from biologic need and 
from our need of companionship and 
loyalty, while on the other it is romance, 
glamour, star-dust—a thing to make us 
feel only a little lower than the angels. 
Everyone knows which aspect of love 
claims more attention. Ask a hundred 
people under thirty-five what love 
means, and not more than five of them 
will first mention companionship or 
loyalty. For all the others it is pri- 
marily romantic. If the age is lowered 
to twenty-five the percentage may even 
be a hundred. In the teens love and 
romance are felt to be one and the same 
thing. 

For this intense concentration upon 
the romantic aspect of love we have at 
least partly to thank those who make 
our poems and stories. Erotic adventure 
is vastly more exciting to write about 
than the need of someone to cherish and 
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It is also vastly easier to 
write about. Moreover, the audience 
is surer and readier. Hence, poets and 
fiction-writers being human, it is only 
natural that they have bent themselves 
to describe to the last dramatic detail 
every quirk and turn of romantic love. 


depend upon. 


HEIR extreme emphasis upon 
this phase of love has had two 
effects, neither of them particular- 
ly good. In the first place it has tended 
to make love seem the only source of 
romance, or in fact synonymous with 
romance, instead of being only one of 
the ways to romance. 

Everyone wants romance and the 
sense of adventure. Without them life 
is a tame dish. With them we feel 
alive to the fingertips; even the pulse 
seems to beat to a more lively rhythm. 
Stodgy and dull indeed is the one who 
does not wish that the tempo of his days 
might always be quickened by them. 

Now love is undoubtedly the com- 
monest, most easily tapped source of 
romantic adventure. Whatever else it 
may be or do, it is almost certain, when 
one is young, to make the world grow 
suddenly luminous with meaning that 
before was not apparent. Enchanting 
new possibilities within the self open up. 
Adventure of an inexpressibly delightful 
sort comes from exploring the person- 
ality of the beloved and from striking 
into ever-deepening intimacies. Life 
gets a simply magnificent accent. 

But for all that, love and romance 
are not the same thing. Romance is the 
general term. Love is only one of the 
roads to it. Other roads not so highly 
advertised and plainly marked exist and 
ought to be used. For love’s own dear 
sake, if for no other reason, they should 
not be neglected. 

What Dewey calls “creative think- 
ing” is one of these roads. To chart a 
new trail through a strip of intellectual 
wilderness, to plumb new depths in that 
strange creature homo sapiens, to clear 
up old tangles and confusions—surely 
that is adventure in every sense of the 
word. Pasteur in his laboratory must 
have had all the sense of living mean- 
ingfully and swiftly that romantic love 
can give. Edna St. Vincent Millay at 
her desk and Eva Le Gallienne working 
up a new interpretation of an old role 
have it. Anyone 
who thinks crea- 
tively has it. 

Religion is an- 
other source of ro- 
mance. Real re- 
ligion, I mean, not 
the perfunctory, 
outward - seeming 
thing most of us 
have. If religion 
means anything, it 
is an adventure in 
friendship with the 
universe. But the 





Travel is one of many roads to romance 


universe is apparently a bristly, stern 
old sphinx who must be wooed patiently 
and approached understandingly. So 
long as it holds death and pain and. dis- 
illusionment, there will be adventure of 
the most stirring sort in the attempt to 
be friends with it. Real religion in- 
volves as vigorous, heroic 
effort as we moderns are 
ever called upon to put 
forth. 

Travel is another way 
to romance. Halliburton 
even goes so far as to call 
it the “royal” road. At 
any rate, whether we take 
it knapsack and camera in 
hand as he did or sitting 
at our firesides as most of 
us have to, romance is to 
be had from it. Far 
countries and far-away, 
mysterious peoples pique 
the imagination. The 
person who cannot escape 
the narrowness of his own little routine 
through travel is very dull indeed. 


“another road. Doctors tell us 

that half the physical breakdowns 
which come to Americans at middle age 
could be avoided if we would cultivate 
hobbies, making of them real enthusi- 
asms instead of something with which 
to kill an idle moment now and then. 
If it is foolish to keep all our financial 
eggs in one basket, it is worse to keep all 
our emotional eggs in one basket. A 
well-loved hobby will go far toward 
giving permanent zest and meaning to 
existence—which is the essential func- 
tion of romance. 

Another way of making time march 
blithely instead of dragging unevent- 
fully is through the cultivation of in- 
tellectual interests. Learning how the 
machinery of life runs is an absolutely 
thrilling undertaking (I mean that lit- 
erally), open to anyone who can read 
intelligently. The pity is that so few 
ever discover it. 

When one considers this list of “roads 
to romance” it seems unfortunate that 
they should have had so little emphasis 
in comparison with love. ‘The better 
novelists have been more and more fre- 
quently discussing them, but we do 
not read. as many 
novels as we did 
when fewer dis- 
tracting stimuli 
were hammering 
on our sense or- 
gans. We _ have 
become magazine 
readers and movie- 
goers. And for 
every short story 
that attempts to 
glorify one of the 
other resources for 
making life seem 
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romantic and adventurous, there are a 
hundred that concentrate upon love. As 
for the movies—try to find one in which 
the motive of love is not supreme! 

Consequently most of us do not know, 
because we have not been told, that 
these other agencies have any connection 
with romance. What we 
hear day in and day out, 
especially if we wear 
skirts and are brought up 
on a type of fiction sup- 
posed to be good for 
wearers of skirts, is that 
love is the most glorious 
experience we shall ever 
have, and that without it 
we shall never grow into 
the interesting and inter- 
ested creatures we were 
meant to be. Indeed, if 
a visitor from another 
planet were to get his sole 
impression of us from the 
stories upon which women 
are fed, he would probably agree with 
Byron that love is woman’s whole ex- 
istence, or at least she wishes it were. 

I say “women” because it really 
seems that their mental diet is softer 
and sweeter than men’s. I am not so 
foolish as to maintain that men are free 
from the delusion that whatever ro- 
mance and meaningfulness are to be had 
must come from love. Far from it. 
But they do read sport pages, detective 
stories, and “westerns.” From a literary 
standpoint these may be neither elevated 
nor elevating, but at least they indicate 
some experimentation with other ave- 
nues of romance. 

The second unfortunate result of con- 
centrating on romantic love and neg- 
lecting the other roads to romance is to 
multiply our difficulties in dealing with 
love itself. 

There can be do doubt that love is 
one of the important elements in the 
good life, and that the person who 
misses it misses one of the most desir- 
able of experiences. But at this day 
and age, after all that has been said on 
the subject, even the stupidest of us 
should have understood that romantic 
love is most evanescent. It comes and 
presently it has gone. Out of it anothe: 
relationship which is durable and on the 
whole more satisfactory may be made if 
sufficient effort and wisdom are forth- 
coming from the two parties involved 
—but it is not romantic love, not star- 
dust, not anything to set the pulses 
bounding and the eyes glowing. Like 
most surpassingly lovely things, rosebuds 
and days and babies, for instance, ro- 
mantic love inevitably becomes some- 
thing else, something perhaps more to 
be prized, but yet something else. 

This has all been said so often that 
surely everyone with two eyes and two 
ears ought to have learned it by heart. 
But our longing for romance and ad- 

(Continued on page 36) 








N excited woman pushed open 
the door of a certain Sena- 
tor’s office not long ago. To 
his amazement she began 
shaking her fist in his face 

and shouted, “I told you this would hap- 
pen—the country is being delivered over 
into the hands of the Bolshevists. We 
are being betrayed and left defenseless 
to be conquered by a Red Army. Every 
school child is being enrolled under the 
banner of the single star—the Red Star 
of Anarchy! This must stop. You 
must be the next President of the 
United States. You must save us!” 
The bewildered Senator regarded her 
flushed face with growing uneasiness. 
“But I don’t want to be President!” 
“Well, then,” she said, “J’/] have to be.” 

Scenes like this are not infrequent in 
the offices at the Capitol. It is difficult 
to protect a man holding public office 
from interruptions as startling as this 
one. Said a seasoned doorkeeper not 
long ago: “Well, there are nuts 
enough up here, and we have to handle 
"em as well as we can. But I can say 
one thing—these women on the Wom- 


en’s Joint Congressional Committee 
know what they want; they don’t 
waste anybody’s time; they go 


straight to the point, say what they have 
to say, and then leave. I'll get out any 
Senator from the floor for any of them 
at any time. The Senators don’t mind 
them. It’s these nuts they mind.” 
There is a certain satisfaction in such 
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a commendation, even if it is somewhat 
negative in character. And in lobbying 
the good opinion of a doorkeeper is not 
to be despised. The gallery doorkeep- 
ers soon become old and valued friends, 
and make ironic comments on the risk 
we women lobbyists run in going down 
to luncheon and leaving the interests of 
the country unprotected in our ab- 
sence. 

Last summer three of us were sitting 
in the gallery listening to the debate in 
the Senate when to our astonishment we 
looked around to see a Senator come in 
and seat himself behind us. He came 
to confer with us on a bill we were sup- 
porting and was interested in the evi- 
dence we gave him that our organiza- 
tions were strongly back of this meas- 
ure. The gallery doorkeeper gaped in 
awe at this informal conference and evi- 
dently regarded it as quite unpre- 
cedented. 

I have mentioned this incident merely 
to illustrate the fact that the women’s 
lobby is a “front door lobby,” and that 
there is nothing about it to remind one of 
the generally accepted picture of a lobby 
at work. During the past ten years a 
small group of women has been work- 
ing on Capitol Hill in an orderly co- 
operation that has been perfectly open 
and unconcealed. 

You ask, and why are we there? We 
are there only because we have all been 
officially chosen by our own respective 
national organizations nf women to do 
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of the new officers, 


whatever legislative work is done in 
Washington. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park is responsi- 
ble for the conception of a clearing- 
house for conference on legislative plans. 
The Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee has been effective as such a clear- 
ing-house for ten years. At the present 
time it is made up of nineteen national 
organizations of women, and is intend- 
ed “to serve as a Clearing-house of or- 
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sanizations engaged in promoting in 
Congress legislation of especial interest 
to women.’ Only three requirements 
ire made of organizations asking for ad- 
mission: They shall be national in 
scope; they shall have endorsed at least 
one Federal legislative proposal to which 
they are giving active support; and they 
shall be organizations whose aims and 
major programs, legislative and general, 
are not in conflict with the aims and 
major programs of any other organiza- 
tion belonging to the Committee. 


HEN five member organizations 
endorse a measure a legislative 
committee is formed, chairman 

and secretary are elected and plans are 
made for carrying out a campaign for 
the enactment of the bill. There are 
now mnineteen organizations in the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee, as follows: 

American Association of University 
Women, American Dietitians Associa- 
tion, American Federation of ‘Teach- 
ers, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, American Nurses Association, 
Council of Women for Home Missions, 
Girls’ Friendly Society of the U. S. A., 
Women’s Homeopathic Medical Fra- 
ternity, Medical Women’s National As- 
sociation, National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women, National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, National Committee for a 
Department of Education, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, National 
Council of Jewish Women, National Ed- 
ucation Association, National League of 
Women Voters, National Women’s 
Trade Union League, Service Star 
Legion, Inc. 

The Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee meets only during sessions of 





Miss Mary Winslow, who represents the 
National Women’s Trade Union League 


Congress, once a month, to hear reports 
from the several legislative committees 
which are actively supporting certain 


bills. These committees plan _hear- 
ings, make polls, and watch bills, 
notifying member organizations (al- 
ways through their own_ representa- 


tive) of the work ‘‘back home” that is 
necessary to get bills passed. No bills 
can be passed unless constituents express 
to their Congressmen in letters or tele- 
grams or personal calls their opinion on 
these measures. The significance of 
these letters is gradually being recognized 
by people who used to scoff at the idea 
that letters like that register anywhere 
but in a waste-basket. When Con- 


gressmen continually say to us, “But I 
am not hearing from my constituents on 
this matter; they cannot be interested,” 
we realize that letters count. 

The most laborious part of our work 
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Joint 


Miss Elizabeth Eastman (Y. W. 
new chairman of the Women’s 
Congressional Committee 


is making a poll, but it is often the most 
essential. 

I’ve been told by those who are 
watching our work with sympathy and 
interest that these polls can mean noth- 
ing, that a Senator or Congressman will 
say anything to a charming woman, and 
so forth. Well, we are not “charming 
women,” and Senators either tell us 
what they think about a bill, whether 
or not they expect to vote for it, or else 
they will say that they are unwilling to 
commit themselves. The information we 
collect in this way is as accurate as pos- 
sible in the circumstances. We learn to 
guess at opinions after much experience, 
and it is interesting to note that our 
polls on the “baby bill” (as the maternal 
and infancy hygiene measure is popu- 
larly called), the World Court and the 
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Miss Clara D. Noyes, who represents 
the American Nurses Association 


Naval Treaty were absolutely accurate. 


HE Senators see us and talk with 

us only because we truly represent 

a body of voters back home who 
have authorized us to do this work. To 
them we are not persons but delegates 
from their own constituents By no 
means do they regard us as busybodies, 
but as sources of information as to what 
women voters in their own districts and 
states think about public questions on 
which they must cast votes. 

One Congressman years ago com- 
plained bitterly that we knew too much 
about his personal affairs. He had 
heard that we had canceled an appoint- 
ment with him because he had an ab- 
scessed tooth! Later on he admitted that 
it was not extraordinary that even a 
Congressman had been unable to con- 
ceal the fact that he was thus afflicted, 
and that sensible women would natural- 
ly prefer to see him after the offending 
tooth had been extracted. 

People ask us, ““What has the Wom- 
en’s Joint Congressional Committee 
done in these ten years?”’ And to protect 
our sensitively organized group we say 
with monotonous emphasis, “Nothing!” 
For one of the reasons for our success- 
ful cooperation is that we scrupulously 
observe the rules of the game, and no 
action is ever taken in the name of the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee. No member organization is 
committed by any action of any of the 
others. We never could have played 
this thrilling game together for ten 
years, had we not held fast to that iron- 
bound rule. 

But, now that this essential fact has 
been made clear, even our natural mod- 
esty can permit us to say that five acts of 
Congress have already been passed, large- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Editorially Speaking 


Preying on Women 


VICIOUS instance of exploitation of women 
A is being unfolded in New York City’s Magis- 

trates’ Court—a story of the unscrupulous 
framing and arrests of innocent women as prostitutes, 
and of the equally unscrupulous release of women, in- 
nocent or guilty, on payment of blackmail. Among 
all the “rackets” that disgrace the country, surely none 
is so outrageous as this. For what we have is a ring 
of police, lawyers, stool pigeons and detectives known 
as the “vice squad,” all preying on women in the false 
name of morality. The detectives are assigned to keep 
the city clean of prostitution. But their standing and 
promotions depend on the number of convictions they 
get, and under that spur an appalling number of them 
stoop to the baseness of trapping women by any and 
every foul means. Once in court, a woman may be, 
and often is, convicted by the unsupported testimony 
of the policeman who has made the arrest. There is 
nothing in New York State law to prevent this, and 
the practice is common. Imagine the situation when 
that policeman has faked the evidence! The official 
investigation going on in New York brings out case 
after case of this sort. 

One of the most shocking stories is that of a young 
woman holding a responsible business position. Ex- 
pecting to dine with her former husband on Christmas 
Eve, she was waiting in her apartment with a man 
friend. A policeman entered, charged her with prosti- 
tution, arrested her. She was thrown into jail over 
Christmas, subjected to physical examination, taken to 
court, returned to jail, though ill, and finally convicted 
solely on the policeman’s evidence, though she had 
ample testimony to her good character. Sentenced to 
six months’ probation, she had to report to the proba- 
tion officer every week, constantly in dread that her 
employers would find out. If that can happen to one 
woman it can happen to any number, and has hap- 
pened, with merely difference of detail. No young 
woman is safe, even in her own home. 

Another woman testified that she had been arrested 
five times between 1927 and 1930, had paid out $1,455 
in fees to bondsmen and lawyers, and had been con- 
victed twice. She got off, she said, whenever she paid 
enough to satisfy bondsmen, lawyers, policemen, the 
judge, the district attorney. 

Doubtless not all of the women who are in jail 
or have paid bribes to keep out are morally immaculate. 
That is not the point. The point is a vicious and 
irresponsible system, an ironical perversion of police 
“protection,” an appalling corruption of justice—all 
topping an abominable discrimination in law. For note 
that we hear no tales of men being railroaded to jail 
on charges of patronizing disorderly houses. No, that 
is impossible, since under the laws of this state prosti- 
tution is committed by only one sex. Happily, this is 
not the law in all states, though New York is not the 
only offender. 





This whole dreadful business is not merely a local 
story. Even if it were, it would warrant the indig- 
nant attention of women everywhere. But it should 
be also a warning to other cities to look over their own 
“vice squad,” their courts, and their laws. 


* ok x 
Shall Wealthy Men Work? 


ROM one place after another comes the recom- 

mendation that married women shall be dismissed 

from salaried positions to make way for men. 
Bills to bar them from employment have been intro- 
duced in state legislatures; boards of education in 
many cities, as reported in the January Journal, are 
ruling against them as teachers. 

The idea has much to commend it to popular sup- 
port. If jobs are fewer than workers, it seems rea- 
sonable that they should be given to those who need 
them most, but if that is the principle to be adopted, 
why not carry it out logically? The married woman 
is to be dismissed because she is supposed to have bread 
and. butter already provided for her. But there are 
also men holding jobs who have bread and butter ai- 
ready provided. Are we ready to dismiss the man 
who has private means and give his place to one in 
need? To be really logical, should we not first give 
all the jobs to the men (and women) who have the 
biggest families and the smallest incomes? On that 
basis every man of independent fortune would be dis- 
missed. and no man who has property which gives him 
an income above the average worker’s income in the 
United States (which is $1,384), would draw a salary 
until every man below that income had a job. 

The result brings us to what is being done in Bol- 
shevist Russia, where no one is supposed to get more 
than the average small salary until every worker is 
provided for. In the United States jobs have been 
given not to those who need them, but to those who 
are supposed to be able to do the jobs best. Do we 
want to adopt the Bolshevist principle, or do we want 
to discriminate against women only? 


* * 


Watch the “Baby Bills” 


JOMEN everywhere welcome the news that 

one long step has been taken toward getting a 

new “baby bill.” On January 10 the Senate 
passed, by the goodly majority of 56 to 10, the Jones 
bill, which is practically the same as the old Sheppard- 
Towner Act under which for more than seven years 
the Federal Government and the states cooperated in 
reducing infant and maternal mortality, through in- 
struction in hygiene and actual nursing care. As 
Journal readers well know, this work was done under 
the capable direction of the Children’s Bureau and 
there, under the new bill, it would continue. The 
new bill, like the old Act, appropriates $1,000,000 for 


the work, and while the old law was limited to a given 
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number of years, the new one is unlimited, so that it 
would be in force until repealed. 

But of course the bill isn’t a law yet, by any means. 
It goes now to the House. Meantime, we are mo- 
mentarily expecting that the Cooper bill, providing in 
a similar way for maternity and infancy hygiene, and 
at the same time for a rural health program, will be 
introduced in the House. It is the hope the two bills 
will then come together in conference and emerge as 
one bill. We shall all do well to notify our Con- 
gressmen that we are on the watch-tower and that we 
want the “baby bill” renewed. 

* ok Ok 


W hat Women Want 
ey of watch-towers and what women 


want, we commend to your attention the article 

called ‘“The Front Door Lobby” in this number. 
It is written by Elizabeth Eastman, chairman of the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, which is the 
channel through which women’s wants are made known 
to the national legislators. Even though you may 
know its methods well, you will find yourself im- 
pressed anew, as a result of Miss Eastman’s lucid 
explanation, with the scientific, clean-cut, and efficient 
organization of the ‘““W. J. C. C.” 

But what, as expressed in legislation, do women 
want? At present groups are working for: the “baby 
bill’; a Federal Department of Education; ratification 
of the World Court Protocol; unemployment legis- 
lation; adequate appropriations for the Children’s Bu- 
reau, the Women’s Bureau, the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. Each one of those wants of course fits into a 
broader purpose than any one bill can express or serve 
—a purpose to promote child welfare in all ways, to 
spread and improve education, to improve the condi- 
tions of working women, to further world peace 
by all means. In other words, women’s groups are un- 
selfishly bent on making the world a better place for 
us all. 

*K *K * 


Southern Women Fight Lynching 
"Tuan 1529 thirteen more lynchings marred 1930 


than 1929, there is a new and promising force in 

the field. Southern women are aggressively 
tackling this terrible evil. Late last fall a number of 
women, assembled at Atlanta, Georgia, “‘to consider the 
shocking resurgence of mob violence during the current 
year,” telegraphed to the governors of thirteen South- 
ern states, urging “courageous and prompt action” and 
pledging their support to responsible officials. 

Now a group of Georgia women, including many 
well-known names, has organized the Georgia Associa- 
tion of Women for the Prevention of Lynching. They 
expressed humiliation over the year’s record in their 
state, and denounced the time-honored defence of 
lynching as a protection to the womanhood of the 
South. The resolution ended with a call to the wom- 
en of all Southern states to join in a movement “to 
rid the South of a crime which brutalizes our people, 
mocks our Christianity and destroys our government.” 
The women are by no means alone in the fight against 
lynching, but such organizations as this will be a 
powerful weapon. 


A Look Back—and Forward 


RS. RAY STRACHEY, writing in her book 
M “Struggle” (reviewed on page 26), is right 

when she says: “No girl today would submit 
to the clothing and to the restraints of 1837. No wife 
would be content to merge her whole financial existence 
in that of her husband. No matron would agree to 
put on her cap and retire at thirty-five, and even if 
women would do these things, men would not ap- 
prove.” ‘The story Mrs. Strachey tells of the woman 
movement in England is thrilling, and it is true that 
our debt to the pioneers is beyond calculation. We 
forget, if we ever knew, what a limited world women 
lived in less than a hundred, or even sixty, years ago. 
It is well to remember, and having done that not to 
overlook the obligations upon us to make rich use of 
our privileges. For much remains to be done by wom- 
en who are inheritors of the Josephine Butlers, the 
Florence Nightingales, the Caroline Nortons, the Susan 
B. Anthonys, and the rest. Even for women by wom- 
en much remains to be done, in the way of establishing 
a sound equality, in securing them from exploitation. 
Beyond that is women’s responsibility for participating 
fully in the life of their community and bearing a re- 
sponsible part in their government. 


* * x 


The Red Report 


HE report on Communism in this country made 
by Representative Fish is too long and detailed 
for satisfactory comment as we go to press. But 
we respectfully suggest the use of a pinch of salt. The 
Committee was deeply convinced of the Red Menace 
before it started, and its investigations confirmed its 
fears. But the difference between the Committee’s es- 
timates of 500,000 to 600,000 Communists in this 
country and the 7,000 estimate of the New York City 
Socialist organization and other groups is too, too great. 
The Communists surely must be flattered. We sug- 
gest, besides, the merits of the minority report—that 
Communist activities can best be countered by economic 
and social justice for American workers, and that if 
revolutionary activities are spreading they are a symp- 
tom of something wrong. Espionage laws and man 
hunts tend to drive the trouble underground instead 
of out, and increase the danger. 


* * * 


On the Air 


OES everyone know that through the courtesy 
D of the National Broadcasting Company the 
Woman's Journal is giving “World News 
about Women” in weekly talks, at three P. M., every 
Tuesday, on WEAF? Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Mrs. Thomas W. Lamont, Mrs. Otis Skinner spoke 
on January 6, 13, 20, respectively, and very success- 
fully. Please see the announcement on page 12 for 
later names. And if you like the talks it would be 
only the part of politeness to say thank you to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, 711 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. And tell your neighbors, too. 
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The President Returns 


ETURNING to her desk after an eight months’ leave 
of absence granted her immediately after her re- 
election as president of the National League of Women 

Voters, Miss Belle Sherwin is again directing the activities 
of the organization. In her absence Mrs. Roscoe Anderson 
of St. Louis and Miss Marguerite M. Wells of Minneapolis 
took turns serving as “acting president” and as such are re- 
sponsible for several accomplishments in which the League 
takes pride. 

Miss Sherwin’s return to active duty marks the beginning 
of her seventh year as president of the National League. She 
was elected tc succeed Mrs. Maud Wood Park in 1924. 
Leaving behind her a record of unusual work in the social 
and political organizations of her native city of Cleveland, 
she came to Washington where day after day the year around, 
with the exception of short summer vacations, she has been 
found at work in the League office. With a keen understand- 
ing of the problems of government she has applied her sound 
judgment, outstanding scholarship and administrative ability 
toward helping the League to develop into an organization 
equipped to make a contribution toward the solution of those 
problems. With patience and skill she has insisted on a con- 
tinuing search for facts to overcome prejudice in national 
affairs, has instilled and encouraged a system of procedure 
to steer the working groups past pitfalls and through constant 
use of the conference method has brought widely divergent 
views to a common plan of action. 

Faith in her vision, confidence in her judgment and appre- 
ciation of her great service were all indicated in the acclama- 
tion with which last April she was reelected to office. 


A Lasting Memorial 


NDELIBLY written in bronze, the names of seventy-one 
women chosen by the state Leagues to be honored for 
their notable contributions in securing and using woman 

suffrage are soon to appear on a memorial tablet in the his- 
toric old Washington house which is now the office of the 
National League of Women Voters. Heading the list will be the 
names of Susan B. Anthony, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw and 
Carrie Chapman Catt. How appropriate that the names of these 
women should be recorded within the walls of the house around 
which crowd so many historic memories. From 1892 to 1897 
it was the home of Clara Barton, founder of the American 
Red Cross, and it was there that Susan B. Anthony came to 
help Miss Barton pack her trunks on the eve of Miss 
Barton’s departure for her famous career as a relief worker 
in the Franco-Prussian War. It was to this house that 
President Lincoln came to confer with General Grant and 
from it General Grant went to live in the White House 
just around the corner. It was built in 1825 by General 


Townsend, of the War of 1812, and served as headquarters 
for General Grant during the Civil War. 
The unveiling of the memorial tablet at the meeting of 


the General Council in the early spring will mark the com- 
pletion of the Anniversary and Memorial Plan of the League 
which was begun last year in connection with the celebration 
of the tenth anniversary of woman suffrage. The seventy- 
one women on the National Roll of Honor were nominated 
by the states and the fund given in their honor will be used 
to carry out the ideals of these pioneers through the work of 
the National League of Women Voters. 

Near the National Roll will hang the State Roll of Honor 
on which will appear the names of women who have been 
memorialized in recognition of special service they have ren- 
dered in their states. Books containing complete biographical 
accounts of these women will be made and placed near the 
state and national tablets. 

The members of the committee in charge of plans for the 
erection and unveiling of the memorial tablet are Miss Belle 
Sherwin, Miss Katharine Ludington, Mrs. Richard Edwards 
and Mrs. Malcolm McBride. 


Listeners Take a Job 


LABORATORY experiment group—such words 
scarcely call up a mind picture of six or eight people 
seated comfortably around a radio, even though they 
have notebooks in hand on which they occasionally jot down 
something. Yet throughout the country during the next few 
months such groups will be meeting and they will be “labora- 
tory experiments” in group listening. : 

In‘connection with the 1931 Voters’ Service series broad- 
cast by the National League of Women Voters and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company every Tuesday evening from 7 to 
7:30 Eastern Standard Time, special local Leagues have been 
selected in which a small critical group will listen to a certain 
number of programs and make and report their findings. The 
1931 Voters’ Service takes the voter himself as its theme, 
discusses his paramount problems which this year are so 
largely economic, the governmental relation to the issues and 
then to the voter’s own part in them. It is unusual in its 
approach since instead of discussing directly the burning issues 
betore the country it deals with them as they affect the voter 
and as he may affect them. To have Jistening-in groups rep- 
resenting different sections of the country, as a critical aux- 
iliary to the radio committee to determine whether or not 
the programs are touching the questions of vital interest to 
the voter, is an experiment and one which should produce 
interesting results. 

The listeners will ask themselves such questions as “Was 
the broadcast timely?,” “Were all sides fairly presented ?,’ 
“Was the program too technical or too popular?,”’ “Was the 
speaker fair—was he convincing?” and ‘Was the presenta- 
tion interesting?” The group will be responsible for re- 
porting frankly to the radio committee whether or not the 
broadcast was of value to the voter, whether it answered 
the questions in mind, and whether or not it stimulated 
desire for further study and action. 

On one of the later programs of the series a report will be 
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given on the findings of these official critics by some one to 
be selected from among the groups. 

The programs for the month of February will conclude the 
series on the Voter and His Pocketbook and will begin the 
discussion of the Voter and His Job. The February 3 pro- 
gram will be entitled “Speculation and Investment” or How 
the Voter Takes Care of His Money and on February 10 the 
subject will be “Economic Trends and the Worker.” ‘The 
February 17 broadcast will deal with “The Job, Security 
and the Government,” followed the next Tuesday evening 
by “The Machine and Unemployment.” 


Red Letter Days 


EW and shining 1931 calendars are beginning their 

brief lives. Those occupying places on the desks of 

state League presidents are no doubt already disfig- 
ured with red pencil marks around the dates of April 14-17. 
For word has gone out from the National office that on those 
four springtime days the General Council of the National 
League of Women Voters will meet in Washington. Com- 
ing in a non-convention year, this gathering will be one of 
oficers, state and national, 
planned by them and for 
them. From forty-five states, 
the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii, presidents accompa- 
nied by one other delegate 
from each state, will come 
together, to get a new view 
of the work of the organ- 
ization through accounts of 
the past year’s achievements 
and to visualize together 
present problems and future 
goals. 

Following the example set 
by previous Council Meet- 
ings the conference for 
1931 will be planned to pro- 
vide practical demonstrations 
of the various ways of using 
the League program to stim- 
ulate the interest and the 
participation of women in 
government, to compel study 
and to develop leadership. 
Its value will lie in afford- 
ing an opportunity for dis- 
cussion which will bring 
about a common understand- 
ing of League policies and 
methods of work and stimu- 
late anew the search for in- 
formation to apply to the 
varied problems of govern- 
ment. 

Miss ‘Marguerite M. 
Wells of Minnesota is chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the program for meetings. 


International Study Promoted 


T is the general belief that the satisfactory solution 
of international problems and the ultimate achievement 
of international peace is dependent upon a better knowl- 
edge by the citizens of each country of the factors involved. 
With the idea of providing the woman voter with material 
which will help her to have a general understanding of one 
of the factors, the Department of International Cooperation 





After an eight-month leave of absence Miss Belle Sherwin returns 
to her desk to begin her seventh year as President of the National 
League of Women Voters 


Vwi 


to Prevent War of the League of Women Voters has recently 
published a new pamphlet on The League of Nations. 
Written by Beatrice Pitney Lamb, a member of the staff of 
the National League of Women Voters, it describes in a clear 
and readable manner the organization of the League of 
Nations and the way in which it functions as a clearing- 
house for international issues and as an experiment in world 
cooperation in questions of common interest. The organiza- 
tion and membership of the international body is described 
and a clear explanation is given as to how the Assembly, the 
Council and the Permanent Secretariat are chosen. The 
activities of the body are treated under the general heads of 
“cooperative activities” and “activities in the prevention of 
war,” and the relationship of the United States to the League 
of Nations is discussed. 


Jones Bill Passes 


N exciting day of activity in the present “short Session”’ 
of Congress for the League of Women Voters was 
Saturday, January 10, when the Jones Maternity and 

Infancy Bill passed the Senate by a 56-10 vote. Practically 
the same as the Sheppard- 
Towner Maternity and In- 
fancy Act of 1921, it pro- 
vides for a Federal appro- 
priation of one million dol- 
lars to be administered under 
the Children’s Bureau to 
assist the states in maternity 
and infancy hygiene work. 
Fifteen thousand dollars is 
made available to the states 
as the first appropriation, 
then after the cost of Fed- 
eral administration is de- 
ducted the rest of the appro- 
priation goes to the states 
on the basis of population. 
All appropriations must be 
matched, however, by an 
equal appropriation from the 
state accepting the aid. The 
bill has been sent to the 
House, where it was referred 
to the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. This is where the 
next action will be taken. 


Postscript 


As these pages go to 
press, word has been received 
that the committee will hold 
a hearing, January 20, on 
the Jones Bill and H. R. 
12995, introduced in the 
House by Mr. Cooper of 


Ohio. The latter bill seeks to establish a general rural health 
program. It contains similar provisions to the Jones Bill for 


appropriations for maternity and infancy hygiene, but, unlike 
the Jones Bill, limits these appropriations to a five-year 
period. 

The League prefers the unrestricted term of operation in 
the Jones Bill to the five-year limitation in the Cooper Bill. 
Its chief concern, however, is the prompt reénactment of the 
provision for maternity and infancy hygiene which has been 
lost and which should be restored in this time of emergency 
and need. 








[This two-page insert is entirely under the control of the National League of Women Voters. 


The League is not responsible for any- 


thing printed in the Woman’s Journal and the Woman’s Journal is not responsible for what is published by the League in its insert.] 
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Letters of Henry Adams—Two 

Good Novels—A Turkish Girl 

—The Story of Englishwomen’s 
“Struggle” 


OR the purposes of this review 
F there are just two kinds of people— 
those who have read Henry Adams, and 
those who have not. His autobiography, 
written in the third person and devoted 
to the thesis that in spite of Harvard, 
the diplomatic service, and a remarkable 
scholarly achievement, he never received 
any real education, is one of the extraor- 
dinary human documents of this coun- 
try. His “Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Chartres’ is the classic attempt of a Puri- 
tan to understand the visible expression 
in Gothic form of mediaeval religious 
ecstasy. 

Those books, his history, and his po- 
litical articles give the picture of a 
scholarly, remote person, severe and 
aloof in his judgments, uncompromising 
in his principles, an able, upright man, 
a worthy descendant of two Presidents, 
utterly out of touch with the lighter 
things of life. His recently published 
letters give quite a different impression, 
and serve to bring a rather flat figure 
into full relief. Here is no stern ascetic, 
but a man of a thousand moods and in- 
terests. Gay and violent, sentimental 
and profane, berating Berlin and loving 
Sicily, arranging German picnics and 
flirting at London balls, he was anything 
but a “greasy grind.” His letters give 
vivid pictures of London and Washing- 
ton during the Civil War and the hard 
period of Reconstruction. As professor 
of mediaeval history at Harvard the 
young Henry Cabot Lodge was one of 
his students, and the two men, as editor 
and assistant, ruled the destinies of the 
then influential North American Re- 
view. The letters of the professor and 
the editor to his pupil are models of clear 
thinking. They make one yearn for 
standards as high and judgments as 
sharply critical. 

From many angles the book is fasci- 
nating. To those who know a little of 
Henry Adams it will come as a delight- 
ful revelation. To those who do not, it 
will introduce one of the most interest- 
ing Americans of the last century. Its 
comments on men of affairs, its side- 
lights on history in the making are in- 
valuable. M. A. 





Selma Ekrem 


Y a small but discriminating group 

of readers, a new book from the 
author of “William” is welcomed with 
anticipation of exquisite pleasure. In 
“Miss Mole,” E. H. Young has created 
a twentieth century version of such 
characters as the authors of “Pride and 
Prejudice” and “Cranford” contributed 
in their time to enduring English litera- 
ture. Readers who demand a swift and 
exciting plot must find it elsewhere, but 
those who are looking for quiet humor 
and light touch of satire, understanding 
of human nature, ease of manner, subtle 
and witty pictures of provincial society 
will find nowhere in current literature 
more genuine satisfaction or greater de- 
light than in the three hundred pages 
of “Miss Mole.’ —n. XK. 


BEGUILING picture of Turkish 

family life is given by Selma 
Ekrem, in her recently published auto- 
biography, ‘Unveiled.’ Miss Ekrem 
was born in the old Turkey, was a child 
when the question of hats for little girls 
was a burning issue and the _ black 
tcharschaf that hid the face and hair 
a requisite for women, and grew up to 
see women emancipated in the new 
Turkish republic. Yet the heart of her 
book is the gracious memories of her 
family, of old nurses and retainers, of 


gardens overlooking the Bosphorus, of 
laughter that interspersed the periods of 
danger and anxiety. 

Nevertheless, she gives us vivid 
glimpses of what life was for girls and 
women under the old régime, and of 
history in the making. Miss Ekrem’s 
father was secretary to Abdul Hamid. 
When court intrigues dislodged him 
from this position, he became Governor 
of Jerusalem, and later Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Aegean Isles, stationed at 
Rhodes. Miss Ekrem, still a child, was 
at Rhodes with her family when the 
Greek fleet took over the island. They 
were sent to Greece, as prisoners, then 
allowed to return to Stamboul. 

During the war years little Selma 
Ekrem found some release of spirit at 
the American Preparatory School. 
Through friends she made there she was 
emboldened to come to America, but 
not to stay. She has lectured here and 
will do so again, but her life, she says, 
will be a seesaw between the East and 
the West. 

The book as a whole is not well 
planned, but it contains so much that 
has been hidden from the Western 
world, it is decorated with so many 
figures of speech suggestive of Turkish 
folkways, it reveals a young woman of 
so much independence and charm, that 
one’s critical senses are dulled. Besides, 
one is captivated by the look of this 
family, as revealed in the snapshots with 
which the book is illustrated. 


HE woman movement in England 
as told in “Struggle’ by Ray 
Strachey is indeed, as its title claims, a 
stirring story. When it began, women 
of the middle and even upper classes 
were shut up in their homes as in prison. 
They were given little education; they 
were permitted a little dabbling in music 
or water colors, and a bit of embroidery 
or other handwork, but that was all. 
The movement for their emancipation 
began literally with the Sunday-school 
and with cottage visiting. When they 
first began to see the depths of human 
misery around them and to realize the 
futility of their own lives, they rebelled 
at the restrictions imposed on them. 
The basis of the movement was the de- 
sire for extended power to do good in 
the world. Equal rights in both Eng- 
land and this country has meant the 
right to action, to fight against slavery, 
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against child labor and exploitation of 
women workers, against procuring and 
white slavery, for education, for the 
right to enter the professions, and secure 
economic independence. 

Florence Nightingale, rebelling at the 
futility of her life as an English gentle- 
woman, wrote, “What have I done this 
last fortnight? Learned seven tunes by 
heart, written letters, ridden with papa, 
paid eight visits, done company, that is 
all.” After exhausting all the outlets 
of culture and travel that her family 
thought suitable, she managed to get 
three months’ training as a nurse. Then 
came the Crimean War, and the rest is 
history. 

In England, many phases of woman’s 
advance were led by such young women, 
rich, beautiful, sometimes with the back- 
ing of a family of liberal ideas. There 
is the thrilling story of Josephine But- 
ler’s fight against state licensing of 
prostitution—a subject about which de- 
cent women were supposed to know 
nothing. ‘The passions aroused against 
her was so inflamed that she and her 
friends were mobbed and often in dan- 
ger of their lives. The terrible wrongs 
of women before the law were brought 
to public notice by Caroline Norton, 
well born, popular London hostess 
whose husband carried off and secreted 
her three children, and who fought in 
the court for years for a mother’s right 
to some claim in them. The campaigns 
led by these women and many others 
were like tributaries flowing into a great 
river rolling up a demand for suffrage 
and political power. 

The first break came in 1875 when 
women were permitted to be Poor Law 
Guardians Then the movement hung 
fire and the militants took possession 
of the field. It was the war that 
brought about the change in_ public 
opinion as women proved their ability 
in every field of work. And it was 
finally Lord Asquith himself, the great 
anti-suffragist, who in 1918 brought in 
a government bill that gave the vote to 
women thirty years of age. Then, in 
1928, came the complete victory with 
women admitted to suffrage on the same 
basis with men. 

It is a thrilling story and one we wish 
every woman in the United States 
would read. Some day we _ hope 
there will be such a brief and interesting 
story written about the woman move- 
ment in this country.—G. F. B. 


OBODY could be lonely with a 

book by J. B. Priestley. In “Angel 
Pavement,’ his latest novel, we are 
transported for a while to the office of 
Twigg and Dersingham in a London 
blind alley, Angel Pavement, where the 
fortunes of the firm and. each cog in the 
wheel, from that futile gentleman, Mr. 
Dersingham himself, to Stanley, office 


boy and amateur detective, become our 
lively concern. 

The business of Twigg and Dersing- 
ham in veneers and inlays is about to 
collapse, when we enter the dingy office 
in the first chapter. But a brief inter- 
lude of business buccaneering by a bold 
and engaging scoundrel, Mr. Golspie, 
brings new life, hope, and at the end 
disappointment to at least five human 
beings. 

Here is a tremendously vivid picture, 
in cheery sunlight and drab shadow, of 
a great city’s “white-collar class” at 
work and at home. Here are characters 
closely akin to those we met once upon 
a time in Dombey and Son, Little Dor- 
rit, David Copperfield—insignificant 
creatures in the teeming city but made 
vitally significant in their humble circles 
by Mr. Priestley’s humorous and sym- 
pathetic understanding. The racy dia- 
logue, the leisurely style, the setting, 
from weather to lodgings, are as Eng- 
lish as ‘“‘fish and chips” and as de- 
liciously satisfying. 


N “Madame Roiand,” by Madeline 
Clemenceau Jacquemaire, we have a 
delightful, scholarly book about a much- 
discussed figure. The author has used 
great skill in culling from an enormous 
mass of material the vital facts of 
Madame Roland’s life, and shows us a 
clear picture of the times. 

Precocious beyond her years, the little 
Philipon girl was reading Dacier’s Plut- 
arch and Télémaque when most chil- 
dren of her age were playing with dolls. 
She had a facile pen, and her letters 
through her interminable wooing of M. 
Roland de la Platiére reveal an intellect 
far ahead of many of her contemporaries. 
A true disciple of Liberty, this woman 
guided the Girondist party through 
many hazardous events, only to fall vic- 
tim to the stupidity of the Terror. With 
her husband and children in hiding, she 
spent her last months in the most loath- 
some of jails, writing her memoirs. She 
charmed even her captors. But her fare- 
well letters, particularly to Eudora, her 
child, wring one’s heart. She was a 
noble soul, brave and resolute to the 
last step of the scaffold. 

Lawrence Vail has given us a spark- 
ling translation of this book, notably in 
the Foreword. The writer’s English is 
almost French in its vivid Gallic man- 
ner.—J. F. 





Letters of Henry Adams: Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, 1930. $5.00. 

Miss Mole (Young): Harcourt, Brace, N. 
Y., 1930. $2.00. 

Unveiled (Ekrem): Washburn, N. Y., 
1930. $3.00. 

Struggle (Strachey): Duffield, N. Y. 1930. 
$3.50. 

Angel Pavement 
Y., 1930. $3.00. 

Madame Roland (Jacquemaire) : 
mans Green, N. Y., 1930. $4.00. 

The Last Full Measure (Morrow): Mor- 
row, N. Y. $2.50. 


(Priestley): Harper, N. 
Long- 
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NORMOUS labor has gone into 

the production of Honoré W. 
Morrow’s Lincoln trilogy, ‘Forever 
Free,” “With Malice Toward None” 
and “The Last Full Measure,” recent- 
ly published. Mrs. Morrow has evi- 
dently given herself wholly to this huge 
undertaking, collecting her notes from 
every possible source, and the result is 
a contribution to the realization of Lin- 
coln. The latest volume, ending not 
with the actual death but with the fatal 
shot by John Wilkes Booth, carries 
along in a sort of parallel the story of 
Booth’s plots against Lincoln, thwarted 
sometimes by Union spies, and the 
events of Lincoln’s last years. Mrs. 
Morrow’s acquaintance with the rec- 
ords of Lincoln’s life, her deep appre- 
ciation of him, give her picture values; 
so long, that is, as she sticks to the facts. 
It is when she attempts to portray his 
secret thoughts and emotions that she 
fails. As who wouldn’t? 


HE tragic lives of the Bronté sis- 

ters have been interpreted anew in 
“Three Virgins of Haworth,” a transla- 
tion from the French of Emilie and 
Georges Romieu. There is something 
in the background of these geniuses that 
eludes the Latin mind. Nevertheless, 
there is vitality in this account. (Dut- 


ton, $3.00.) 





EIGHT LECTURES ON 
THE INDEPENDENT 
WOMAN 


Arranged by FREDA KIRCHWEY 


The lecturers will discuss the oppor- 
tunities open to women in_ various 
fields of contemporary activity. 
Feb. 3 
LOUISE H. SEAMAN . Publishing 
(Head of Children’s Book Dept., 
Macmillan Co.) 


Feb. 10 
THERESA HELBURN 
Theatrical Production 
(Executive Director of Theatre Guild) 
Feb. 17 
DR. MARGARET MEAD 
Scientific Field Work 
(Assistant Curator of Ethnology, 
American Museum of Natural History) 
Feb. 2 
To be announced later. 
ar. 
DOROTHY THOMPSON 
Newspaper Work 
(Formerly Berlin correspondent of the 
Philadelphia ‘‘Public Ledger’’) 
Mar. 10 
MARY W. HILLYER 
Labor Organizing 
(Formerly organizer, International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union) 
Mar. 17 
MARGARET FISHBACK . Advertising 
(Industrial copy-writer of 
R. H. Macy and Co.) 
ar. 24 
DR. BEATRICE HINKLE 
Psychological Effects of Women’s 
Independence 
(Psychoanalyst; author of “‘Recreating 
the Individual’’) 
Tuesday Morning, 12:00-1:30. 
A short luncheon, for which there will 
be a charge of fifty cents, will be 
served at 12:00, preceding each lecture. 
Fee for 8 Lectures, $10.00. Single 
Admission, $1.50. 


The NEW SCHOOL for SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 


66 West Twelfth Street 
Algonquin 4—2567 New York City 
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Courtesy of Architectural Forum 
One of the charming bedrooms in the Junior League Clubhouse, New York 


Do Clubhouse Bedrooms Pay? 


By JEAN WHITBY 


This is a Service Department for modern housekeepers—both in clubhouse 

and in home. It offers expert information on the complicated problems of 

buying, management, equipment and decoration. The article this month 
is based on a questionnaire sent to a number of clubhouses 


HENEVER a group of women 
in a city of considerable size be- 
gin to plan a new club build- 

ing, the question is sure to arise: 
“Shall we plan to include bedrooms in 
our new clubhouse?” ‘The usual club 


needs are obvious—committee rooms, 
auditorium, kitchen, lounge, dining- 
room—in the order named. It is fair- 


ly easy to plan for these according to the 
size of the club and its need, but when 
it comes to the question of whether or 
not bedrooms are advisable, the answer 
is not so easy. 

Women’s club buildings are being 
planned with increasing attention to a 
sound financial set-up. More and 
more, women’s organizations are un- 
willing to meet deficits with bazaars and 
food sales. Either the club building 
must be planned to be income bearing, 
or club dues must be large enough to 
meet operating expenses. 

The growing demand for bedrooms in 
a woman’s clubhouse has come both from 
the increased employment of women, 
which has taken them away from home, 
and made it necessary for them to find 


a home for themselves, and from the 
travel habit of Americans, especially 
women. The woman’s club offers wom- 
en travelers better accommodations at a 
lower price than do hotels, and, in addi- 
tion, it gives a homey feeling, and the 
pleasure of associating with other club- 
women with common interests. Many 
members of the New York or Boston 
Women’s City Club have stayed in the 
Women’s City Club or the Western 
Women’s Club of San Francisco, and 
California clubwomen are at home in the 
New York Women’s City Club or the 
Cosmopolitan Club, or in the clubhouse 
of the new American Woman’s Associa- 
tion. Many an Eastern woman knows 
the Women’s Athletic Club of Los An- 
geles with its lovely Italian garden. The 
habit is even growing among women 
motorists of stopping at the smaller 
clubhouses in smaller cities. 

Then there are permanent rentals to 
be considered. Business and professional 
women and teachers find the atmosphere 
of the clubhouse infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to the boarding or rooming house, 
and many clubhouses have made special 
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provision for this kind of patronage. 
The first question, therefore, for a 
club which is planning a large building 
is what the probable demand for bed- 
rooms, both permanent and transient, 
will be. Are there women teachers or 
doctors, or business women in your 
community who would appreciate at- 
tractive rooms especially planned for 
their comfort? Are there single women 
without families who would welcome an 
unusually attractive home? Is your 
town in the way of tourist travel? The 
second question is how to plan bedrooms 
so they will not increase the deficit, but 
add to income. How many bedrooms 
form an economical operating unit? 


The Question 


The Woman’s Journal Clubhouse 
Service has been asked before for in- 
formation along these lines, but the ques- 
tions were definitely brought forward 
recently by a suburban club which is 
planning a new and extensive building. 
To get the benefit of the experiences of 
others, we sent questionnaires about bed- 
rooms to twenty-five clubs of different 
size, in nearly as many different cities. 
Eighteen of the twenty-five, or seventy- 
two per cent, answered the questionnaire 
promptly, and a resumé of their replies 
follows. The largest of the clubhouses 
were not included in the inquiry. 

The number of bedrooms in the club- 
houses responding ranges from six to one 
hundred and eighteen each. One has 
ninety-eight and two have ninety bed- 
rooms each. The average was forty-five 
rooms per clubhouse. The rentals re- 
ported vary, of course, with the size 
of the city and the elegance of the 
building. Permanent rentals range from 
$35 to $150 a month for single rooms 
with bath. In one large Western wom- 
en’s city club single rooms are $45 per 
month without bath to $85 per month 
with bath. There are three suites at 
$175 per month each. 

The Oakland Women’s City Club 
gives permanent rentals as from $35 
to $65 per room. The lowest perma- 
nent rentals given were $25 per month 
per person for large double rooms. The 
highest rentals are in the athletic clubs, 
the lowest in the college and university 


clubhouses. In Dayton, Ohio, the 


.Woman’s Club, still occupying an old 


house it has outgrown, built an addition 
with twenty-two bedrooms to furnish 
pleasant living quarters to working 
women of small income. The rooms 
are always filled and the club has a good 
revenue from its investment, as well as 
the satisfaction of giving comfort to 
many women. 

For transients the daily rates range 
from $2 to $6, a good room and bath 
being offered in most of the clubhouses 
for $2.50 per day. Guests are some- 
times charged fifty cents extra. Several 
large clubhouses give a special service in 
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over-night rooms. These are smaller 
than the regular bedrooms and do not 
have individual baths. They rent for 
about $1.50 a night. Other clubs fur- 
nish rest rooms to members, sometimes 
free and sometimes with a small hourly 
charge. 

The number of rooms set aside for 
transients varies with the need. In one 
of the large athletic clubs seventy rooms 
are kept for permanent rental and 
eighteen to twenty for transients, but 
the demand is so great that another 
floor of bedrooms is being planned. At 
a well-known women’s city club sixty 
rooms are on permanent rental and fif- 
teen are reserved for transients. The 
Philadelphia College Club has twenty- 
five permanent rooms with three doubles 
and two singles for transients. The 
College Women’s Club of Milwaukee 
has forty-one permanent and only one 
double transient room. 


Yes, They Pay 


To the question, “Are your bedrooms 
in demand?’ without exception the 
clubs replied, ““Yes,” and most of them 
added, “With waiting lists.” The same 
unanimity was shown in response to the 


question, “Do your bedrooms pay?” 
Every club which responded said, 
“Yes.” One qualified by adding “Very 


little’; another by, “If their number is 
sufficient”; and in one case the answer 
was, “The largest profit of any depart- 
ment of the clubhouse.” This last was 
from a city with large tourist traffic and 
from a particularly attractive clubhouse. 
The club which reported very little 
profit is also in a city with many 
tourists, but this clubhouse has now only 
fifteen bedrooms and the manager wrote 
that from twenty to twenty-five were 
necessary to make a paying unit. The 
manager who said the bedrooms would 
pay if there were enough of them, gave 
twenty as a minimum number necessary. 
Some bedrooms have been taken for 
other club use and her clubhouse now 
has only seventeen. 

The seasonal demand for rooms is 
a problem many clubs have to meet. In 
some cities rooms used by teachers dur- 
ing the winter are used in summer for 
tourists, but that is not always possi- 
ble, and in some places nine months 
rental must be regarded as the income 
for the year. 

The answers to the question, “How 
many bedrooms are necessary to make 
bedroom service pay?” cover a wide 


range. The smallest number given was 
from twenty to twenty-five. This was 
from a smaller city. The replies 


varied from twenty to fifty rooms; but 
one club with only seven bedrooms re- 
plied, “Even our small number pays.” 

The same wide range of opinion is 
evident in replies to the question, “How 
many servants are employed in caring 
for bedrooms?” The number of bed- 


rooms that one maid could take care of 
varied from six to eleven, but the aver- 
age was seven rooms. 

In new club buildings bedrooms are 
planned with economy and with special 
attention to ease of operation (see 
“Planning for Success—or Failure,” by 
Phillips Russell, in the Third Annual 
Yearbook of Women’s Clubhouses). 
Separate bathrooms are usual, and 
plenty of closet space. 

Clubhouse bedrooms are always fur- 
nished with simplicity but with regard 
for comfort. Beds and mattresses are of 
the best. Floors are usually carpeted, 
as with a vacuum cleaner carpeted floors 
are easier to keep clean and in good con- 
dition than any other kind. For both 
window and bed draperies colorful 
chintzes are used. An easy chair, a read- 
ing light and a desk in the larger rooms 
complete what is necessary for comfort. 
Walls are apt to be gaily papered, and 
a durable washable paper is the most 
economical in the long run. When used 
for permanent guests, day beds with 
many pillows are often preferred to the 
single bed. On each floor in most of the 
clubhouses is a small service room with 
ironing board and electric iron. In the 
Western Women’s Club of San Fran- 
cisco an ironing board is built on the 
inside of each bathroom door which can 
be turned down for use, and many of 
the bedrooms in this clubhouse have 
closets so large they can be used as dress- 
ing rooms. Carpets here are of plain 
velvet in six different colors—taupe, deep 
lavender, rose, blue, sage green and deep 
orange. 

On the other side of the continent the 
Boston Women’s City Club occupies old 
Colonial houses, and the bedrooms are 
furnished in keeping. |The wallpapers 
are Colonial in pattern, and fresh, bright- 
ly colored chintzes and cretonnes are 
used at the windows and as coverings 
for chairs. The rooms are altogether 
homelike and cheerful and the rentals 
range from $1.50 to $3.00 a day, ac- 
cording to location. 


Exchange Courtestes 


To make bedrooms in a clubhouse pay, 
they must be used, and. a certain amount 
of advertising of the fact that bedrooms 
are available is necessary. The larger 
clubhouses now have a long list of clubs 
with which they exchange hospitality 
and this list is given publicity in their 
bulletins. While the tendency is for 
clubs of like character to exchange 
courtesies, the line is not often strictly 
drawn, and clubwomen in general are 
usually welcome. In most cases it is 
possible for a club member to secure 
hospitality in a clubhouse in almost any 
city by presenting the membership card 
of her home club. If smaller clubs 
would take the trouble to write to the 
larger clubhouses for courtesy privileges, 
they would usually secure them. 
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There seems to be no question that 
club bedrooms fill a real need, and that 
if they are planned with careful atten- 
tion to that need they will add appreci- 
ably to the income of the clubhouse and 
make the club just so much more at- 
tractive to its members. (For list of 
clubhouses that give affiliation privileges 
see the Third Annual Yearbook of 
Women’s Clubhouses. ) 

The average woman has little idea of 
standardized sizes in buying sheets, pil- 
lowcases and blankets for her own bed- 
rooms. She does not buy often enough, 
or in large enough quantities, to give the 
subject much thought, and is likely to be 
lured by attractive sales, with sizes 
selected at random. The result is that 
in many homes a variety of sizes of 
linens is found in the linen closet. It 
adds much to orderly housekeeping and 
is certainly essential in buying for a 
clubhouse that standard sizes be chosen 
as well as quality carefully considered. 
In order to protect blankets from wear 
and soil, sheets should turn down at the 
top generously, a half yard at least. A 
good size to adopt as standard for single 
beds is 108 inches long by 63 inches 
wide. Pillowcases should be 45 by 36 
inches unless the pillows are extra large. 
Standard size blankets for single beds 
are 60 by 84. Nowadays particularly 
soft and beautiful blankets are on the 
market at very moderate cost and in 
lovely colors. There is a vogue also for 
colored sheets and pillowcases, but what- 
ever your choice in colors to match the 
bedrooms you are supplying, it is the 
part of wisdom to buy standard makes 
on whose product you can rely. 


A Talent Festival 


N unusual two days’ celebration 
A was held in November by the San 
Francisco Women’s City Club. It was 
a Talent Festival and every member of 
the club was asked to offer for exhibi- 
tion something she had made herself. 
Professionals were asked to contribute a 
gift of their talents as artist or as physi- 
cian, lawyer, or musician. The result 
was thrilling. Four thousand attended 
and it was estimated that fewer than 
five hundred were guests. 

The volunteer service for which the 
San Francisco Women’s City Club is 
noted had entire charge of the celebra- 
tion beginning with the first pledges of 
exhibits, and a conservative estimate puts 
ten thousand hours as their volunteered 
service. The gifts were sold and over 
$2,000 was earned for the clubhouse 
funds. 


N late January, the Chautauqua 

Woman’s Club, of which Mrs. Percy 
V. Pennybacker is president, made a 
pilgrimage to New York, visiting all 
manner of interesting places, and being 
entertained by all manner of important 
people. A traveling club is a novelty. 





LETTERS 


ofa 


WALL STREET 


NEPHEW 


By F. A. 


Informal information and advice in an 


investment series 


Dear Aunt Jane: 

UDGING from rising ticker prices 

Wall Street expects 1931 will be a 

better year than 1930. There have 
been uncommonly few predictions as to 
the coming year and the conservative 
note of these few is a pleasant contrast 
to the exuberant optimism that char- 
acterized so many predictions at the be- 
ginning of 1930. 

I promised in my last letter to pass 
along to you a little information and a 
few ideas in regard to European dollar 
bonds. During 1930 the American in- 
vesting public was very apathetic toward 
foreign loans. This was disappointing 
to bankers and business leaders who feel 
that this condition has hurt foreign 
trade. 

The Investment Bankers’ Association 
has reported. that at prevailing price 
levels many high-grade foreign govern- 
ment and public utility securities allow 
the investor from 30 to 50 per cent 
more income than is obtainable from 
comparable home investments. 

The three important European coun- 
tries whose bonds are selling to give the 
highest yields are Poland, Italy and 
Germany. In all three cases there are 
special circumstances accounting for this 
that you might like to examine. 

In the case of Poland both internal 
and external political conditions play 
their part in depressing the market in 
its loans. The government is under vir- 
tual dictatorship, and the American peo- 
ple are inclined to distrust dictators. 


HE present Poland was created by 
the Treaty of Versailles, and the 
territory now comprising the Polish Re- 
public was formerly ruled by Germany, 
Austria and Russia. Consequently it 
lacks the good will of its powerful 
neighbors and the potential threat of 
trouble implied in this relationship has 
hurt Poland’s credit. Because of these 
factors and the generally unsatisfactory 
economic conditions prevailing in Poland 
the Republic of Poland 8% Bonds of 
1950 sold recently at 80 to yield 10.7% 
to maturity. 
Similarly in respect to Italy there is 





at the present time considerable uneasi- 
ness felt concerning both the domestic 
and the external political situation and 
this has found reflection in the high 
yields of its loans. The dictatorship 
established under the Fascist régime is 
under considerable pressure at home and 
there have been apparently well-founded 
reports of strained relationship abroad. 
In a recent public speech Mussolini ad- 
mitted economic conditions in Italy were 
bad. and placed the blame at the door 
of the American stock market crash. 
Affected by some of these conditions 
Kingdom of Italy 7% Bonds of 1951 
recently sold at 92% to yield 7.65%. 
Since the close of the world war 
more American money has been loaned 
to Germany than to any other foreign 
country. There have been loans to the 
Republic of Germany, to some of the 
German states, to the leading cities of 
Germany, to German public utilities, to 
German industrial companies, and even 
to German church associations. As an 
indication of the unpopularity of Ger- 
man loans this year, the German Gov- 
ernment 514% Bonds of 1965, which 
were brought out by the leading private 
banking houses of the United States at 
90 in June, 1930, before the close of 
the year sold as low as 67%, at which 
price they yielded 8.35% to maturity. 


HEN we examine into the causes 
for the unpopularity of German 
issues with their resulting high yields, we 
find that political and economic difficul- 
ties, both internal and external, account 
for the weakness in German securities. 
The result of the Reichstag election 
last fall which gave the Hitlerites or 
German Fascists, a right radical group, 
the second largest representation in the 
German Parliament, caused alarm. 

Should the Hitlerites obtain control 
of the Reichstag and enforce their pro- 
posed foreign policies, serious trouble 
would be inevitable as reparation pay- 
ments would probably be suspended and 
the Young Plan in general jeopardized. 

There has been much talk recently of 
the possible declaration of a moratorium 
by Germany. This, while applying only 
to reparation payments, would deal a 
heavy blow at her credit. While the 
effect of this step would hurt the mar- 
ket price of her bonds now outstanding 
it is possible to conceive of such a step 
actually bettering the bonds, because if 
reparation payments were stopped there 
would be that much more with which 
Germany could meet the payment of the 
services on her bonds. 

The uncertainties involved in the Ger- 
man situation have caused the German 
7s of 1949 to sell at 100, at which price 
they yield 7% to maturity. One of the 
better German bonds is the Prussia 614 
of 1951, which recently sold at 71, at 
which price the yield is 10.5% to ma- 
turity. Fully aware of the many ob- 
stacles to be overcome, many bankers be- 
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lieve that at these levels German bonds 
should prove to be attractive. 

Now there are many more European 
dollar bonds and a textbook could be 
written describing them all. I have 
endeavored to touch only on those of 
greatest interest because of high yield 
and the importance of the countries in- 
volved. 

When you return from abroad you 
will doubtless have many first-hand im- 
pressions that will prejudice you for or 
against the bonds of these different 
countries and I am curious to see how 
closely your ideas in regard to the sit- 
uation will coincide with mine. 

Your affectionate nephew, 
F. A. 


If you have questions to ask about 
investments, address F. A., in care of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. But please do 
not ask for advice on what actual 
securities you should buy or sell. Ask 
only for information. 


Heroines of the Panic 
(Continued from page 13) 


knows, a woman who knows her, who 
recognizes the honesty of her intentions, 
and who will help her with her diff- 
culties. 

The pioneer in industrial banking for 
women is Mrs. Emily M. Plack, vice- 
president and director of the Morris 
Plan Bank of Norfolk, Virginia, who 
entered the bank some twenty years ago. 
When her activities showed a profit, the 
idea was adopted by other banks in the 
same chain. In 1923, Porter Elizabeth 
Kane joined the staff of the Morris 
Plan Company of New York and or- 
ganized its publicity department. She 
instituted the first Woman’s Depart- 
ment for this company and directed it 
until she was made advertising manager 
of all the company’s branches in Greater 
New York. She is now the only woman 
handling advertising for twelve banking 
offices. 

She was succeeded as head of the 
Woman’s Department by Mrs. Mary B. 
Finke, who had had extensive business 
experience in this country and abroad, 
an active worker in the group of busi- 
ness and professional women known as 
Altrusans, and. a keen student of human 
nature. Her comments on the attitude 
and behavior of women during the panic 
are both interesting and significant. 

“We have all felt enormous sympathy 
for the man who lost his job,” she re- 
marked, “but how few of us gave 
thought to his wife—and her problems. 
He was responsible for his family, for 
their shelter, food and clothing. His 
wife not only shared these responsibili- 
ties but had to stand behind him mor- 
ally, support his failing courage, revive 
his faith in himself and their future, 
perhaps stand between him and the 
suicidal impulse. 
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“Thousands of desperate women filed 
past my desk during the panic and the 
succeeding financial depression, but I 
could count on my fingers the women 
who wept or whined. Some of them 
came to borrow money with which to 
save the business their husbands had 
built by years of hard work. They 
would take roomers or boarders to repay 
the loan, and a surprisingly large num- 
ber were willing to do household work, 
laundering, cleaning, anything to tide 
their husbands over the slump. The at- 
titude of one woman was typical: 

“Tf he loses his store, my husband 
will never get over it. He is too old 
to start afresh. It is all he has to show 
for years of work. If I work he can 
hold the business together till times are 
better. 1 gotta save it.’ 

“The superintendent of an apartment 
house had his monthly salary cut from 
$150 to $100. His wife canvassed the 
house for part-time work. Her willing- 
ness to do small as well as large jobs 
made it possible for some of the tenants, 
who were business and professional 
women, to take on extra work, thereby 
increasing their incomes. Solving their 
common problems, these different groups 
of women became more friendly. The 
superintendent’s wife voiced her anxiety 
about her husband’s bad physical condi- 
tion due to infected teeth. A woman 
tenant familiar with financial affairs as- 
sisted the superintendent to secure a loan 
with which to pay the dentist. Today 
the man is better able to do his work, 
the wife is helping him to pay off his 
loan, and a new feeling of kindliness 
prevails throughout the house. 


Saving a Home 


“A husband and wife, both earning 
good salaries, had invested their savings 
in an attractive suburban home; but 
their equity in the property was small 
and it had not been easy to carry the 
house even on two salaries. When the 
wife lost her position they realized. that 
payments could not be met. So they 
worked out this plan: The suburban 
home was rented unfurnished for enough 
to meet all carrying charges. The wife 
made a loan to remove their furniture 
to an apartment in town, and secured 
two acquaintances as boarders. Doing 
her own work, she can save more than 
she expected and she is now paying off 
both loan and mortgage on the house. 

“Another couple owned a small farm 
about fifty miles from the city which 
they had used several summers for week- 
ending. ‘The husband lost his job as a 
junior executive, but the wife was for- 
tunate enough to retain hers. Their 
thoughts immediately turned to the little 
farm. They sublet their town apartment, 
borrowed. enough money to buy two 
cows and some poultry, and the husband 
returned to the trade of his youth, farm- 
ing. Their overhead has been met by 


selling milk to a dairy; their living ex- 
penses are covered by the salary of the 
wife who commutes to business, but they 
now plan to settle eventually on their 
farm and to make it pay. 

“Any young couple going through 
such an experience together have a com- 
munity of interests which prosperity and 
‘easy money’ do not give them. 


Resourceful Women 


“The resourcefulness of women has 
elicited my admiration. A designer of 
shoes who had perfected herself in every 
phase of her art, studying two years in 
Paris, lost her position with a manufac- 
turer who caters to the finest custom 
trade. She immediately secured a job 
at $30 a week, combining selling with 
the mechanical details of running a 
shop. She keeps in close touch with her 





old work, and when prosperity returns 
she can return to designing, the more 
valuable to her employer because of the 
actual experience she has had in other 
lines of retail trade. 

“Another woman who lost her position 
as assistant buyer of women’s dresses 
sought out an old friend who was a 
practical dressmaker. They pooled their 
assets as stylist and seamstress, borrowed 
money to fit out a small shop, cut their 
dressmaking prices to fit the times and, 
thanks to the new silhouette, made a 
little money from the start. 

“Middle-aged women whose wages 
were cut or who were put on a part- 
time schedule borrowed money to keep 
aged parents, invalid sisters or brothers 
in the customary comfort until the de- 
pression passed. Some of them even left 
home and returned at the usual hour 
day by day, rather than permit their 
loved ones to know the real situation. 
Many women who had bought stock 
outright kept both their heads and their 
holdings, borrowing money rather than 
selling securities at a loss. 

“But what interested me most was 
the difference between the respective at- 
titudes of men and women toward 
loans. The average man would borrow 
whether he saw his way clear to pay 
or not. He hoped to protect the co- 
makers on his note by getting another 
job, but money he must have. On the 
other hand, almost invariably the 
woman had secured a new job or some 
form of regular employment before she 
applied for a loan. Women are more 
cautious than men, or, shall we say— 
more conscientious ? 

“Take, for example, a mother who 
had given up a fine clerical position 





when her little girl was born. She 
applied for a loan to pay tuition in a| 
good boarding school for her little| 
daughter, so she could go back to work | 
until her husband secured another posi- | 
tion. | 
“She found a _ school within her 
means, rented their apartment furnished 
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Keep in touch 
with out-of-town 


friends 
by telephone 


“ 


...and Mildred, we want you 
and Fim to spend the week-end 
with us. Can you?... Good! 
..»- We'll expect you Saturday 
afternoon.” 


7 ’ : 


THERE’S no uncertainty when 
you telephone! No “ifs” or 
“buts.” You talk directly to 
the person you want to reach 
and get an immediate answer. 
Your telephone takes you to 
any one, anywhere, at any 
time. To friends or stores in 
other cities—to the folks 
“back home” —to children 
away at school or college. 
Telephoning out of town 
costs little. To most places 25 
miles away, the station-to- 
station day rate is about 25 
cents; 40 miles away, 35 cents; 
75 miles, 50 cents; 125 miles, 75 
cents; 150 miles, 80 cents. 
Where the station-to-station 
day rate is more than 35 cents, 
the rates are even lower during 
the evening and night periods. 
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and secured her own job before she ap- 
plied for the loan. 

“The courage, the resourcefulness 
and the adaptability of women during 
this business depression have been a 
source of real joy to those of us who 
have helped them to solve their prob- 
lems and to adjust themselves to the 
new economic conditions. Such experi- 
ences give one great faith in the future 
of the country.” 


Washington 
(Continued from page 15) 


seniority rule. Underneath—well, there 
were the measles! 

Members returning after the holidays 
paint gloomy pictures of suffering back 
home. Hours are spent debating relief 
measures, yet to date no dirt is flying 
as a consequence of the public works 
bill passed with such a hurrah before 
the holidays. The appropriation bill 
passed, after hanging fire for weeks be- 
tween the two Houses because the Sen- 
ate was determined to add fifteen million 
dollars for food loans to farmers. 

Senator Caraway, of Arkansas, who 
sponsored the food items, has also at- 
tached it to the first deficiency bill. Rob- 
inson, of Arkansas, Minority Floor lead- 
er of the Senate, has introduced a twen- 
ty-five million dollar amendment to the 
Interior bill, as a direct food dole, and 
says that he will fight it out on that 
line even if it means an extra session. 

Meantime, nobody gets any relief 
money. Colonel Arthur Woods, head 
of the Hoover unemployment confer- 
ence, says that unemployment has dou- 
bled since spring, and although John 
Barton Payne of the Red Cross told a 
Congressional committee that his or- 
ganization could take care of the 
charitable end of the situation and did 
not need money from Congress, he now 
says he must have ten million dollars 
to do it with. 

The Administration has stood firmly 
on the principle that Congress can only 
help people to help themselves, either 
by loans, or jobs. But many voices in 
Congress have said that the Government 
must feed those who cannot qualify for 
loans and for whom there are no jobs. 
If the Red Cross should fail to get the 
ten million from the people and Mr. 
Hoover, three months after the opening 
of Congress, should have to come back 
to Congress for money, he would add 
the prickliest of hairshirts to his collec- 
tion. 

The Department of Commerce cal- 
culates that each ten million dollars 
spent on public building will give work 
directly to five thousand men and in- 
directly to five thousand more. ‘The 
whole program will give work to only 
about fifty thousand, and Colonel 
Woods says between four and five mil- 
lion are jobless. 

Amid the wrangling over immediate 
troubles there is little attack on deep 


factors underlying the current misery 
of the nation. There are gleams of 
humor and pathos, however. We find 
Congress considering a bill to give life- 
long tenure to Eddie Savoy, the aged 
colored man who has been showing 
visitors in and out of the office of the 
Secretary of State since 1871. Because, 
forsooth, as Secretary of State Stimson 
puts it: ‘‘Eddie has an appreciation of 
the old-fashioned art of courteous 
service!” 

We find the desire of women to be 
slender moving the Supreme Court of 
the United States to a definition of the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. This comes about because the 
Raladam Company, makers of anti-fat 
tablets guaranteed to reduce without 
diet or exercise, refused to “‘cease and 
desist” when the Commission said they 
must stop advertising their tablets as 
both harmless and effective. The Com- 
mission found that these tablets, along 
with many other anti-fat remedies, con- 
tained thyroid, which, when effective, 
may be dangerous. The company said 
the Commission was exceeding the au- 
thority given it to prevent “unfair com- 
petition.” The Commission has been 
working on the assumption that fraudu- 
lent advertising gave a dishonest dealer 
an advantage over the honest man and 
that this was “unfair competition.” The 
lower courts took the odd position that 
since all anti-fat remedies were fakes, 
the dishonest dealer had no honest com- 
petitors, and so the Commission had no 
jurisdiction. The jurisdiction of the 
Commission has never been defined by 
the Court and many firms who have 
been coerced by the Commission want a 
definition. 

There was mixed acrimony and hu- 
mor in the hearing before the Senate 
subcommittee on judiciary, where wom- 
en testified for and against the Equal 
Rights Amendment to the Constitution, 
proposed again by the National Wom- 
an’s Party. The Woman’s Party, as 
always, stood alone for the blanket pro- 
posal that ‘“Men and women shall have 
equal rights throughout the United 
States and places subject to its jurisdic- 
tion,” though all were for equal rights. 
They disagreed on what constituted 
equality and on the best method for get- 
ting such equality as might be agreed 
upon. 

Opposed to the proposed amendment, 
again as usual, were national organiza- 
tions such as the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the National League of 
Women Voters, the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, and others, all of 
which defended the policy of specific ac- 
tion, state by state, to meet specific dis- 
criminations. 

“The end we are seeking,” said Mrs. 
William Carson, for the National 
League of Women Voters, “is not equal- 
ity in the sense of identity, but justice 
and human happiness and opportunities 
for the most useful development of the 
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citizens of the country regardless of sex, 
an end to which equality is only a 
means.” 

The proposal will, no doubt, drift 
again into limbo, along with many an- 
other old familiar bill. Probably this 
limbo will house measures for restric- 
tion of labor injunctions; regulation of 
interstate buses, claimed as necessary to 
life by the railroads; Muscle Shoals, 
deadlocked between the Senate desire for 
Government operation and the House 
determination to “keep the Government 
out of business”; the Norris Lame Duck 
bill— 

But this very condition of filibuster 
is crystallizing public opinion in favor 
ot the lame duck bill, which eliminates 
short sessions, wherein filibusters are 
possible, and the nation’s business waits 
on a date on the calendar. 

“Congress should stay here as long as 
is necessary to transact public business,” 
says Senator Norris. 

“And anybody who thinks three 
months a year is long enough to work 
can just return nine months’ salary to 
the Treasury if we have an extra session 
and he does not want to stay for it,” 
says Senator Borah, who is not an open 
advocate of an extra session, thus add- 
ing to the general discomfiture. 


World News 


(Continued from page 7) 


1931 legislatures though elected earlier 
than November, 1930. They are: 
Florence Fifer Bohrer, Illinois Senate; 
Mrs. Emma Knell, Missouri Repre- 
sentative; Mrs. Mary G. Ellis, South 
Carolina Senate; and Mrs. Emma Lee 
White, Virginia Senate. This makes 
144, the total number of women we can 
count in 1931 legislatures. 


NUSUAL work was recognized in 

an unusual way when Miss Louise 
Mayer, teacher at Wadleigh High 
School, New York City, was awarded 
the gold medallion presented every year 
by the Cooperation-in-Government Com- 
mittee to a graduate of a New York 
City high school who has rendered dis- 
tinguished civic service. It was the work 
of directing the teaching of blind girls, 
sent to her from the whole city—work 
which she has done with rare devotion 
and wisdom. Miss Mayer is the first 
woman to receive the medallion. 


CALENDAR 


Woman's Journal Radio Program, “World 
News about Women,” 3 o'clock, February 3, 


10, 17, 24. On WEAF. 
Southern Conference of National Women’s 
Trade Union League, Greensboro, N. C., 


March 7-8. 

National Business Women’s Week, March 
8-14. 

General Council, National League of Wom- 
en Voters, Washington, D. C., April 14-17. 

Council, International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, Wellesley, Mass., April 1-4. 

Convention and 50th birthday celebration, 
American Association of University Women, 
Boston, April 8-11. 
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THE SKIN SHOULD BE SOOTHED 








SENSITIVE skin should have frequent applications of rich cream 
A to keep it from early fading and wrinkling. Amy skin must be 
regularly soothed and softened to offset the evils of steam heat, windy 
weather and uncertain spring temperatures. 


The best time for applying cream is at night. First cleanse and tone 
according to my earlier instructions. Then, when your skin is thoroughly 
awakened and receptive, cream should be patted on. My Velva Cream 
is a preparation of great delicacy that is most gratifying to the sensitive 
tenderness of a fine dry skin. It should be, too, the choice of a young 
skin that is not yet in need of a heavy cream. 

My Orange Skin Food is a heavier preparation whose rich ingredients 
make it suitable for the older skin or the unusually dry, flaky skin. And 
for scraggy necks and unlovely hollows, there is Adona Cream. 


Using the cushion tips of the fingers pat on the cream with definite 
upward strokes, beginning at point of chin and working upward to the 
ear, the corner of the eye, the temple, with rhythmic, lifting pats. Pat 
around the neck with the four fingers slightly curved; smooth extra cream 
just under the chin where a “‘crepey’”’ look must be guarded against. Pat 
until the face and neck are warm and glowing. Look up as you ‘‘finger- 
print’ lightly under the eyes. 


Then dip your fingers in Muscle Oil and pat this directly on lines on 
forehead, neck or cheeks to smooth and give flexibility to dry or furrowed 
skin. 


If this treatment is taken the last thing at night, a little of the cream 
should be left on, especially around the eyes where first fine lines are 
sure to gather. If you have managed to squeeze in a half hour before 
dinner for your “patting” you will remove the cream at the end of ten 
minutes of brisk work with Cleansing Tissues; following that, pat with 
Skin Tonic to take away any possible greasy look, and then be ready for 
your make-up. Last month I explained the correct and convenient way 
of applying tonic or as*tingent with an Arden Patter, which should be 
part of your regular dressing table equipment. 


Another treatment which you must not fail to try when you wish 
to look unusually lovely for an evening engagement, is the Anti-Wrinkle 
Treatment. This cream has been speciaily prepared to produce quick 
results and you will be thrilled with the real beauty of your skin, if vou 
use it according to directions. 
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WINDHARPS 


Do you know those little harps that draw music from 
the wind? They are so sensitive that the lightest breeze 
will draw from them a chord. 


Suffering and ecstasy and despair belong most wholly 
to the sensitives. It is they who carry the treasure, it 
is they whom life should nourish and protect, for it is 
because of them that man rises from clay to potter. 
Strike out the great people of history and we would 
still be tattooing our skins and calling it painting. 


And yet we starve the sensitive ones among us and 
develop a comfortable philosophy about them, that con- 
tinued contact with this practical unsensitive world 
brings out the best in them, quite forgetting that with- 
out any help from us, the wind howls harshest around 
the highest peaks. 


Among all the charming friends you have, who is the 
one that is most satisfying? The most sensitive—not 
that pathetic supersensitiveness that is so close to egotism 
it can scarcely be distinguished from it, but the kind of 
responsiveness that can slip most swiftly and deeply into 
your mind and see the thing as you see it, that can touch 
your wound so gently that there is healing in the touch, 
that sees without peering, that knows without being told, 
the kind of delightful person who draws music from 
the wind. 


PREPARATIONS REQUIRED IN THIS LESSON 
ARDENA VELVA CREAM VENETIAN MUSCLE OIL 


A delicate cream that smooths 
and refines without fattening. 
$2, $3, $6. 


VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN 
FOOD 


A rich cream that is indis- 
pensable for a thin or middle- 
aged skin. It keeps the face 
smooth and round. 

$1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25, $8. 


ADONA CREAM 
To be used liberally on thin 
neck, shoulders and bust, and 
scraggy throat. 
$1.50, $2.50, $3.50, $6.50. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 691 FIFTH AVENUE 


MADRID 
BOSTON 


BERLIN 
WASHINGTON 


PARIS - LONDON 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


ATLANTIC CITY 


ROME 


BIARRITZ 
SAN FRANCISCO 


A penetrating oil rich in the 
elements which stimulate flabby 


muscles. 
$1, $2.50, $4. 


VENETIAN ANTI-WRINKLE 
CREAM 
Specially adapted for a quick 


treatment before going out at 
night. $2, $3.50. 


ARDEN VENETIAN PATTER 
Round and flat, with unique 
flexibility of handle for accu- 
rate patting strokes. $5. 


CANNES 
LOS ANGELES 


In Canada Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are obtainable at no increase in price. Canadian Wholesale Distributors: 
Elizabeth Arden of Canada, Ltd., 207 Queens Quay, Toronto, Canada 


ee An — 





When writing to Elizabeth Arden, please mention the Woman's Journal 


C Elizabeth Arden, 1931 
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DECORATING AND SHOPPING 


A Free and Friendly Service. See Page 36 


HE stage of 
growing pains and 
awkward self- 

consciousness of the 
modernist period in 
decoration is, merci- 
fully, passing quickly. 
Already we see. en- 
couraging signs of 


youthful poise and 
grace. The best deco- 
rators who embraced 


the new philosophy in 
its infancy and have 
helped to rear it are 
gradually _ eliminating 
the freakish features. 
They are successfully 
demonstrating that the 
outstanding character- 
istics of the con- 
temporary mode, 
straight lines, un- 
broken surfaces, and 
cold metals, need not 
produce rigidly mechan- 
istic effects, but may be guided into true 
beauty and comfort. 

To illustrate such an achievement, we 
point with satisfaction to a reception hall, 
or library, recently done by the Park Ave- 
nue Galleries. The upper photograph on 
this page will convey somewhat the gen- 
eral atmosphere of the rich, spacious sim- 
plicity of this modern room. The walls are 
of lemon yellow, with doors, facings, ceil- 
ing, and trim in electric blue. The all- 
over carpet is a harmonizing shade of 
blue. The central piece of furniture, the 
bookcase in the background, designed by 
Bruno Paul, is of dark walnut, highly 
polished and inlaid with burl. The 
glass-enclosed book shelves in the center 
are flanked on either side by closed cabi- 
nets. 

In front are a pair of chairs covered 
in rust velvet, formal in line and yet 
comfortable. They are by DIM of Paris. 
The coffee table between the chairs is by 
Leon Jallot and is of black lacquer with 
a metal top, glass covered. The Primavera 
chest of drawers to the left is also of 
black lacquer, trimmed in silver leaf. 
Above is a wall panel by Robert W. 
Chanler, typical of his undersea designs. 
The specially designed couch to the right 
is covered in blue Jaspé satin. At the end 
is a brass table lamp of unusual design 
and lighting effect. Altogether it is a beau- 
tiful room, to be lived in with comfort. 


F OR six weeks, beginning January 19, 
the Brownell-Lambertson Galleries 
are presenting to the public their inter- 
pretation of a good modern living-room. 
We are assured that this model living- 
room will embody the livable, likable fea- 


By Ruta Lurron MILLs 





Interior furnished in masterpieces of modern designers 


tures of the modern without the sensa- 
tional extremes of the modernistic. The 
Brownell-Lambertson Galleries are show- 
ing modern screens and wall hangings of 
particular interest and beauty. Among 
the screens by Charles Baskerville, Jr., are 
two of such contrasting character that 
they invite description. ‘“Gazelles,” a 
screen in tones of soft gray-beige on a 
background of gray-green; has a restful 
charm. To the contrary, there is a bar- 
baric atmosphere about “Congo,” a screen 
decorated with dancing Congo Negroes, in 
subtle shades of rich, dark blues and blue- 
blacks, with primitive ornaments in silver- 
white. Screens by Agnes Tait have a 
quality that proclaims them the creations 
of a painter of real merit. One of 





Modern bookcase in white lacquer and ebony 


particular beauty, called 
“Palms and Zuccas,” 
shows the living greens 
and whites of these 
tropical plants against a 
background of silver. 
Batiks by Brewster 
Board are among the 
most beautiful wall 
hangings at Brownell- 
Lambertson Galleries. 
“St. George and the 
Dragon,” “Trees” and 
“Jungle” are apt titles 
for three stunning speci- 
mens of this artist's 
work. 


FF RANCES Tt. MIL- 

LER, Inc., is an ex- 
cellent market place for 
all things modern. Wall 
coverings and rugs are 
perhaps the specialties 
of this very interesting 
establishment, which is 
also well known for a special type of 
sprayed lacquer that they make much of. 
Our second photograph represents a char- 
acteristic group. The bookcases of white 
holly, lacquered and _ highly polished, 
with a door and a drawer of ebony, are 
smart in their black and white contrast. 
The chair of French walnut is upholstered 
in olive rep. The cushion seat is leather 
covered. This setting has a distinguished 
backdrop, for the wall is covered with a 
fabric designed by Sonya Delaunay. 
Muslin, hand blocked in wood patterns in 
shades of olive, ecru, tan and ash, is lac- 
quered with a flat finish. 

Even the briefest discussion of modern- 
ist furnishings as they are best repre- 
sented by New York decorators can not 
be concluded without mention of one of 
the specialties of Jones and Erwin, Inc. 
Their mirrored effects in rooms and furni- 
ture are strikingly lovely. The entrance 
foyer to their salon is a good example. 
The walls are completely mirrored, but 
the effect is relieved from _ possible 
monotony by columns and by the designed 
Zenitherm floors. Their latest achieve- 
ment in the use of mirrors is a pink-mir- 
rored dressing table that is charmingly 
feminine. Especially designed to be used 
with it are a chintz in peach and brown 
and a pink chenille carpet. This com- 
bination creates a picture of modern, color- 
ful daintiness that the modern lady should 
find a suitable setting for her modern 
charms. 





The Decorating and Shopping Depart- 
ment is always at your service. Address 
us care the Woman’s Journat, 17] 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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TRAVEL 


TIPS 


[® summer many travelers find their 
way to the famous monastery of St. 
Bruno at Chartreuse, near Grenoble. But 
Trip-a-Day Tales suggests that we choose 
winter for our visit, The charming little 
village of Saint-de-Chartreuse, close to the 
monastery, is most hospitable to the 
devotees of winter sports. It is in a val- 
ley, sheltered from the winter winds. The 
cold is still and deep, and the shadows fall 
early in the day. The landscape about it 
is at all times of the year one of the most 
beautiful in France. But winter is in- 
describably lovely. One can ski on the 
sunny slopes above the village and go 
sleigh riding along the valley roads. 


: i O the traveler who has already made 
the “grand tour,’ who has concen- 
trated on parts of it on later trips, comes 
a longing to minimize the business of rail- 
way connections and to dispense with guide 


books. At least, that is what happened 
to me. On my last trip abroad, I there- 
fore went to Portofino on the Levant 
Riviera in Italy, and stayed for a month. 
It is a little harbor of beauty and peace, 
where every modern comfort is to be had. 
Portofino is the “Portus Delphini” of the 
Romans. Its memory goes back to the 
Phoenicians and Etruscans. It knew 
Julius Caesar, the Saracen pirates, the 


Crusaders. Now it knows me. And I 
recommend its charms and restfulness. 
—A. H. 


HEN the whole family undertakes 

to go abroad, a great deal of the 
strain of sightseeing is removed if one 
digs in for a month at a time. For ex- 
ample, one summer my family rented a 
furnished flat in London. We got our 
own breakfast, had our luncheons out, and 
often had supper in. There is not only 
an endless amount to see in London, but 
innumerable one-day excursions. And 
how restful—and inexpensive too— to re- 
turn to one’s own place. Quite the most 
successful “digging in” was in Penman- 
maewr, North Wales. We took a house; 
the owners, who remained in it, did our 
marketing and cooking, and we were free 
to wander over the heather- covered moors, 
take tea in the “fairy glen,” and make 
one-day jaunts to Conway, Llandudno, 
and Aber Falls. All the novelty of un- 
usual sights, with the healthful, simple 
outdoor life that most people want in 
summer. And what a_ beautiful place, 
with the sea at our feet, and the hills be- 
hind us.—E. B. 
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sey first 


Come to Europe by boat that calls 


at Cobh (Queenstown) in Ireland. 
It is your first Port of call after you 
have crossed the Atlantic. Dis- 
embark there—all that you may see 
afterwards in Europe will hardly 
equal all you can see in one week in 
Ireland. In the South and West of 
that exquisite island—from Cobh to 
Killarney ; from Killarney to Bantry 
through the 
County Kerry to Galway and Conne- 


and Parknasilla ; 


mara; thence through the County 
Wicklow—“ The Garden of Ireland” 
—it is as if all the peace and beauty 
of Europe in miniature were gath- 
ered there and look out across the 
Atlantic to welcome ships that touch 


the shores of the Emerald Isle. 
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Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. 
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Agency, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 

York City, or from any LMS or 
GSR Ticket Agents. 
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Overworking Love 
(Continued from page 19) 


venture is so great that so long as we 
think love to be the only path to them, 
we are continually neglecting the others, 
and therefore continually failing to get 
the warmer, more enduring thing we 
might make out of love if we understood 
that it ought not to be expected to fur- 
nish all the romance we are apt to crave 
in the course of a lifetime. 

The results of the failure to under- 
stand that simple truth are evident in 
many or most unhappy lives. In the 
first place the lot of the unloved is 
made harder than it need be. Freud 
may be partly responsible for the gen- 
eral impression that no sort of happiness 
is possible without a well-adjusted love- 
life. But back of him are the long 
years of popular confusion of love with 
romance, a confusion which has made 
many a spinster wear herself emotionally 
thin with self-abasement and self-pity in- 
stead of setting sensibly to work at 
filling her life with other sorts of ad- 
venture. 

Another result of limiting romance to 
love is to make marriage about three 
times as difficult as it ought to be if 
ordinary, self-loving human beings are 
to find lasting happiness in it. I know 
a handsome woman in her early thirties 
who is living with a recently married 
third husband. She toils not, neither 
does she keep house. She boasts that 
love is so much the only thing in life 
for her that she feels no more than 
dead-alive unless she is wildly in love. 
This time she is sure she has found her 
grande passion. But her friends are 
betting that before long she will be 
getting another divorce. What she 
really wants, of course, is a lover, not 


a husband, but if she feels socially 
obliged to marry she certainly ought to 
have a good hard job or a flock of chil- 
dren or some intellectual interests— 
something to lighten the enormous strain 
she is putting on love. 

Her case is exceptional, perhaps, but 
only in that it is an exaggeration of 
what is going on in hundreds and thou- 
sands of lives where timidity, a sense ot 
duty, or some other compulsion covers 
an aching unrest and a deep, though 
perhaps vague, bitterness at having been 
cheated. Half the disappointment with 
marriage could be saved if somehow peo- 
ple could be freed from the notion that 
love and love alone is to provide a life- 
time of romantic adventure. 

It has become a truism to call the 
forties ‘‘the dangerous age.’ In most 
cases of jumping the track at that late 
moment, the cause is fundamentally the 
same. Feeling the fewness of the days 
when romantic love is going to be possi- 
ble, the individual with graying hair 
and rounding paunch makes a last snatch 
at it. What drives him is not so much 
desire to taste once more the sweet 
freshness and pain of youthful love as 
the desperate fear that all romance is 
fading forever. Because the only ro- 
mance he knows about is that of sex, his 
aberration is in that direction. 


After Forty 


But it need not be. In Gauguin it 
became an irrepressible longing to work 
with line and color. In Conrad it was 
an urge to learn to use words master- 
fully. In others, who are not geniuses, 
it has been an uncontrollable desire to 
escape the routine of work which has 
come to seem futile or dull into a new 
occupation which promises to call out 
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One could assem- 
ble quite an imposing shelf-full of novels 
that have portrayed this dangerous age 
outbreak of romantic hunger cutting for 
itself other channels than sex. 


their unused powers. 


Snatching at Romance 


If the late fling at romance outside 
marriage is pathetic, so is the adolescent 
snatch at it through marriage. Every 
year thousands of fifteen- and sixteen- 
and seventeen-year-old youngsters marry, 
simply because they are in a mood for 
romance and suppose it can only be ob- 
tained through sex. Since society still 
maintains a pretty firm taboo on adven- 
turing with romantic love outside mar- 
riage, these children marry before they 
are old enough to choose wisely or in- 
deed to know if they want marriage 
at all. <A year or two later (that being 
about as long as the natural course of 
adolescent passion runs) they are hunt- 
ing an attorney. Numbers of them tell 
him in so many words, “I don’t know 
why I got married, except that I didn’t 
seem to have anything else to do.” 

We all like to feel that something 
is doing in our lives. Especially when 
we are young, the sense of marking time 
is an abomination that can hardly be 
tolerated. It is part of the age-old 
romantic urge. The youngsters who do 
not allow it to lead them into an ill- 
advised child marriage that has little 
chance of working out into a permanent 
relationship are those who almost from 
their babyhood have been trained to 
think of love as only one of the elements 
of the good life, and have been led into 
interests and ambitions which steady 
them when the overwhelming experience 
of young love comes their way. 

I do not mean to imply that “kid 
marriage” is anything new. We have 
always had it. The heroines of the 
most rosily romantic stories of the last 
century as well as our own are usually 
about eighteen, often younger. What 
is new is the brief duration of youthful 
marriages. Once they lasted. If the 
youngsters who rushed into matrimony 
did not like it, they lumped it—at least 
until they got in the neighborhood of 
forty. Now the tendency is to keep on 
trying it with different partners. 


A Wrong Emphasis 


Various factors are undoubtedly in- 
volved in the situation. But one of the 
most considerable of them must be our 
extreme emphasis upon the romantic 
value of love. Part of this emphasis 
must be charged to the fiction writers 
and scenarists who mold the emotional 
life of their public. Hence I sometimes 
wish that it might be possible to call a 
five years’ holiday, when all such enter- 
tainers had to scratch their heads for 
plots showing other ways of satisfying 
the romantic hunger which bites us all. 
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Ruth Bryan Owen 
(Continued from page 9) 


lication. I use my own congressional 
allotment, beg from my colleagues, and 
buy when I must. I can see why pig 
production everywhere should be fos- 
tered by the Department of Agriculture. 
But I see no reason why the Depart- 
ment of Labor should be charged with 
rearing rural children down among my 
cocoanut palms and mangrove trees. 
Nor do I see why that department 
should take over the whole nation’s bur- 
den of handicapped children. More- 
over, I contend that the mother of a 
crippled child might use her best logic, 
and still not turn to the Department of 
Labor with her problem. 

So we inevitably come back to the 
crying need of a place big enough, and 
broad enough, to cover all our child- 
rearing problems; a place of sufficient 
dignity to demand adequate appropria- 
tion; a place ranking Cabinet importance 
in the public prints, so every mother 
everywhere may be informed on where 
to turn for information. 

It is interesting merely to consider 
the psychological possibilities of reading 
in our newspapers, “The Secretary of 
Home and Child says ,” as we now 
are accustomed to read, ‘““The Secretary 
of Agriculture says and “The 
Secretary of Labor says——.” 











A Vision of the Future 


In my own imaginings, I find it not 
at all difficult to envision a woman mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet speaking 
on problems of homemaking, this last 
of the great vocations to be begging 
adequate representation in the national 
scene at Washington. Agriculture, 
Commerce and Labor already have their 
Cabinet posts. 

In other countries women have risen 
to Cabinet rank. That this country is 
now willing to consider a woman of 
Cabinet calibre was, I think, demon- 
strated by the many endorsements of 
Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, for the post of Secretary 
of Labor when it was about to be 
vacated by James J. Davis. 

To suggest this possibility of a woman 
Secretary of Home and Child, I used 
the phrasing “he or she” in my bill. 

Another particular point I made in 
its wording was to safeguard completely 
the rights of the states against any en- 
croachment from the Federal Govern- 
ment. I am a firm believer in states’ 
rights as a principle of government. My 
Purpose is to create a Federal focal 
point where state and individual agencies 
concerned with education, home and 
family life, and child welfare can turn 
for information. This would be accom- 
plished by regrouping existing bureaus 
so that valuable service already being 
rendered would be made more available. 
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No sanitary pad can give you 
the same wonderful absorbency, 
perfect fit and lasting softness. 
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this important matter of sanitary 
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But advice would not be thrust upon 
any individual, agency or state. 

The entire project is in keeping with 
the present policy of coordination and 
consolidation of scattered and overlap- 
ping Governmental agencies with which 
readers of the Woman’s Journal already 
are conversant. 


Under One Roof 


Raised to a rank where it could com- 
mand adequate appropriations, on a basis 
of covering the field completely, the 
Department of Home and Child could 
solve, in a single stroke, many problems 
long in controversy. My bill specifically 
designates transfer to the new Cabinet 
post of the Office of Education in the 
Interior Department, which long has 
clamored for a larger and more appro- 
priate place in the national scheme. It 
also provides for transfer of not only 
the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, but the child health, 
child hygiene, family health and home 


sanitation functions of the Public 
Health Service. 
In the White House Conference 


these two Federal agencies were involved 
in a clash over the logical place for 
administration of maternity and infancy 
aid. My contention is that that very 
important subject is one of the outstand- 
ing arguments for a new Cabinet chair 
concerned with women and children, 
and their conservation as national re- 
sources. 

For transfer to the new department, 
besides the three agencies already men- 
tioned, my bill specifies: the National 
Training School for Boys; the National 
Training School for Girls; the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education (all 
functions respecting the training and re- 
habilitation of children); child clubs, 
classes, and extension work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Bureau 
of Home Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture. The President would 
be authorized to transfer, further, the 
whole or any part of any other Gov- 
ernment agency judged to be primarily 
engaged in fostering and promoting edu- 
cation, home and family life, and child 
welfare. 

The provisions of the bill are thus 


made sweeping enough to include the 
whole child, in home, school, and com- 
munity. 

Our child specialists have met and 
deliberated. They have recommended a 
national program for public health, wel- 
fare, and education of children. But 
where in the working Government at 
Washington can they find a well-round- 
ed cooperation in carrying out their 
plans? 

Purposely, I gave you first the plea 
of those who work with handicapped 
children for a fact-finding and fact- 
utilization center in Washington. But 
an equally strong demand for such a 
service for normal children was made 
by the committee on the Infant and Pre- 
School Child, which itself made a brave 
beginning by studying 49,358 children 
in 1,275 nursery schools and 3,520 in 
their own homes. From its report I 
quote: 

“The study of normal children in all 
aspects of their living should be under- 
taken on a wide scale. The committee 
hopes that at some time in the future 
it will be possible to make accessible to 
parents the basic facts of child develop- 
ment, adequately determined by scientific 
research. 


A Recommendation 


“The committee suggests considera- 
tion of the possibility of the development 
through the cooperation of the Federal 
Government and the states of a series 
of organizations which shall carry on 
at the same time a research and a 
parental education function. This type 
of organization has already been tried 
with considerable success in the agricul- 
tural experiment station and the agri- 
cultural extension service. A type of 
organization which is so successful in 
meeting the scientific and practical prob- 
lems of the farmer in raising cattle, hogs 
and corn, might also prove successful 
in solving the pressing problems of the 
parent and child. Mutual cooperation 
of the research agency and the agencv 
for the dissemination of information 
works to the advantage of both in a 
field where there are so many questions 
of a fundamental and practical charac- 
ter.” 
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Pages could be devoted to the prac- 
tical suggestions of the conference for 
research and compilation of data which 
some national clearing house would 
facilitate. Particularly pressing was the 
demand for gathering of national de- 
pendency and_ delinquency _ statistics. 
There was also this thought on the 
brighter side of life: “That there be 
a centralized bureau of camping whicre 
programs and structural plans, and so 
on, of the different organizations (for 
girls—Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Girl Reserves, 4-H Clubs, etc.) may be 
filed and made available, and that this 
same bureau be responsible for a larger 
use of the economic investment in camp 
sites and buildings.” 

With the delight in camping of my 
own ten-year-old daughter in mind, | 
could heartily subscribe to that! 

In fact, I must acknowledge having 
received many pointers on this Home 
and Child Department project from my 
experiences with children and grandchil- 
dren. 

Because it so aptly epitomizes the 
exact situation in which I now find my- 
self, I shall quote verbatim the pre- 
Christmas letter I received from the 
daughter aged ten. A wee missive in 
a tiny, home-made envelope, it was 
definitely designed to attract special at- 
tention. It ran: 


Nov. 30 
Dear Mummy: 

How are you? Fine and dandy I hope. 

It won’t be long before Christmas. 
Goody! 

Friday we went out on the ta-miami 
trail, over to Naples on the west coast. 

I bought a $1 camera whitch only has 
one focus and is very handicapped in 
several ways. I saw in the window of 
nunlies store some nice cute cameras (pull 
outs). My other one was a box camera. 
I am having a good time and wish the 
same to you. 


Much Love, 
Helen Rudd. 


Her point was well taken. A dollar 
camera was not adequate for photo- 
graphing the beauties of a Florida trail. 
In an age of pull-outs, who would be 
satisfied with a handicapped box camera 
with only one focus? 

As I bought her the camera of her 
heart’s desire, and had her initials gold- 
lettered on its leather case with the 
convenient shoulder strap, I thought of 
the great psychological power of intel- 
ligent wishing. 

It occurred to me that we women 
have been looking at our national scene 
through a cheap box camera, decidedly 
handicapped. 

A more modern and complete picture 
of the trail we must tread in bringing 
up our children loomed in my con- 
sciousness as an eventuality greatly to be 
desired. 

To achieve it, I know of no better 
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method than that used by my small 
daughter—just write a letter stating the 
case. 

My own document on the subject is 
the bill for the creation of a Cabinet 
Department of Home and Child—and if 
you agree with me, I would suggest that 
it might be distinctly worth-while for 
you to write a letter, too—and address 
it to your own representatives in Con- 
gress. 

Then perhaps some day we'll have 
a place where we can “put our hands” 
on those facts—after the fact-finders 
find them! 


Cruising in Hellas 
(Continued from page 12) 


liar fragrance. Comic characters—a sud- 
den scattering at our approach and as 
sudden a stop to peek at us from rocks 
and shrubs as Pan and his satyrs must 
have peered; one, his four feet on a 
point of rock, the origin of the triangle; 
another up a shrub, staring through in 
solemn surprise; a goatherd brown, 
tousled, skin-clad, as shy as his goats. 
We asked him to play on his pipe. He 
played a few notes and a trill, then fled 
leaving the sound on the air. It was 
utterly unexpected put more perfect than 
imagination had painted—windy and 
deep, husky and broad—yet clear and 
carrying—made of wind and of water, 
of acall and a chuckle. It may be Pan 
is indeed dead, but I would follow if 
he called. 

We had another meeting with goats. 
We were winding down into Arcady, 
rimming the hillside, deep valley on one 
hand, steep hill on the other. Around 
a corner came an army of goats. They 
halted in speculative battle array and 
we stopped with the distinct feeling that 
an irresistible force was about to meet 
an immovable body. There we waited 
solemnly, face to face. From far be- 
hind came a call, shrill and carrying. 
Nearer it came and nearer while we 
waited. Finally, around the turn ap- 
peared an aged goatherd, waist high in 
goats and, behind him, a great grey 
goat, majestic with responsibility, whose 
deep-toned bell filled the gap from beard 
to shoulder. There were no dogs. 
These two took the lead, with deep bell 
and shrill cry, and past us flowed a 
river of goats leaping the wall to the 
valley below, climbing the cliff on no 
foothold at all. Four or five goatherds 
came with them and, at the end, women, 
children and donkeys, heavily laden with 
household goods, gaily dyed blankets, 
skins and even hens and turkeys tied by 
the feet. We were hailed by some chil- 
dren at the roadside to see lying at their 
feet a black and white kid not many 
hours old. A child tucked it under his 
arm like a kitten and moved on. They 
Were migrating from the 
Arcady to winter on the Argive plain. 
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Winding on to Delphi we came to the 
head. of the pass and descended into a 
broad valley of olive trees. Through 
miles and miles of olive grove we passed 
—trees so old that even legend does 


not tell who planted them. Trunks 
black and gnarled, foliage delicate 
and_ sun-filled — blue against pink 


rock—green against grey rock, against 
the green of other trees around tiny vil- 
lages—a cypress or two to point the 
scene and a scarlet-hung pomegranate 
for sheer laughter. Then on and on 


through all the olive trees in the world. 


At last, just as the colors of sunset had 


faded, we climbed again to Delphi above 


the trees. 

Perched high on the side of Mt. 
Parnassus, one looks deep down a sunlit 
valley to the Gulf of Corinth and the 
high-pointed peaks of the Peloponnesus 
jumbled beyond. Strong clear light 
flows everywhere bathing the jagged 
cliffs of pink and grey that rise behind, 
austere and yet benignant in the light 
of the sun god. Up from the stream be- 
low, a silver thread, rise olive trees. 
Row on row fill the valley, making it 
soft and alive, and they rise to conquer 
the hills, up, up, step by terraced step, 
until suddenly sheer cliffs stop them and 
the winds race down narrow gorges and 
laugh at their impotence. Just where 
olive and cliff meet stands the sacred 
precinct of Apollo. Nothing is left_of 
the temple but a platform to show where 
the radiant god ruled the destinies of 
Hellas through the cryptic sayings of an 
entranced priestess. Up from the road 
to the temple winds the sacred way lined 
on both sides with altar, temple and 
treasury that once held offerings from 
all the troubled world. Of this great 
treasure there is little left but the bronze 
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figure of the Charioteer—and as a sym- 
bol of the beauty of what was there, he 
is enough. But, oh! he kindles the im- 
agination and leaves one raging at the 
ravages of man. 

Back again to the yacht and north to 
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to-Shore telephone service. Unusual 
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Enclosed tennis, golf and ping pong 
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cuisine. For a luxurious trip at low cost 
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Different shoe models in the closet 
bought here and there—and your 
feet are up against a new set of 
conditions every day. No wonder 
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Ithaca on the Bay of Vathay. We rode 
up with the wind on a wine-dark sea to 
fold on fold of hill, each a different de- 
gree of darkness against the setting sun. 
A sharp turn to a sudden opening river, 
another turn and we lay in a perfect 
circle of water. A gem of a town was re- 
flected in its still surface and rose in 
terraces of vineyard and olive to a white- 
spired church. The hills closed in be- 
hind us and the world was breathless 
still with the sunset. Silent we watched 
the scene fade, points of light dot the 
town and the evening star grow bright 
above. Our unexpected ship gliding in 
like a ghost with the sunset brought the 
town to the water’s edge. Our silent 
acceptance of the scene set them afloat 
in every sort of craft and brought them 
question-full to the ship’s side, especially 
the youth of the town who came out, 
one to a walnut shell with man-sized 
oars, like a swarm of skimming water 
beetles. 

Then back through the Gulf to 
Athens, landing after dark and rowing 
ashore, singing to the accompaniment of 
the ship’s siren: “The Captain has a 
Jolly Boat.” 

We saw the Ambrakia once again. 
Leaving Greece on the Italian Lloyd we 
were told that we should meet her 
somewhere between Athens and _ the 
Gulf. She had gone back to her regu- 
lar trip—Volos-Athens—Patras-Athens. 
Sure enough there she was and a speck 
she seemed. ‘The captain, to whom we 
had told our tale, whistled three times in 
greeting, and. we waved every long and 
bright thing we could find. Such a 
commotion on board as you never saw 
and an answering three whistles. Our 
ship spoke once and the 4 mbrakia once 
in farewell and, as she sped into the 
distance, three long wails floated back 
to us. 


The Front Door Lobby 
(Continued from page 21) 


ly through the efforts of organizations in 
the Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee. These were: the establishment 
by statutory provision of the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor; the Sheppard-Towner 
Act, passed as a means of reducing the 
needlessly high mortality of mothers and 
babies by providing Federal aid to the 
states for the development of methods 
for preventing disease through the state 
health machinery, and the renewal of 
that Act; the Cable Act, providing in- 
dependent citizenship for women, ir- 
respective of marital status; a com- 
pulsory education law for the District 
of Columbia, increasing the school at- 
tendance period; and the establishment 
of a Federal institution for women 
prisoners. 

The World Court Committee helped 


by its machinery the ratification with 
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reservations five years ago. ‘This com- 
mittee and the Maternity and Infancy 
Legislative Committee are now working 
“on the Hill” again, and there are com- 
mittees active for unemployment legis- 
lation, ‘adequate appropriations for the 
Children’s Bureau, the Women’s Bur- 
eau, the Bureau of Home Economics in 
the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Bureau of Education. Miss Charl 
Williams, of the National Education 
Association, heads the Committee on the 
Federal Department of Education with 
an energetic optimism that takes no ac- 
count of difficulties and delays. Mrs. 
Laura Puffer Morgan, of the American 
Federation of Teachers, is chairman of 
the World Court Committee, and Miss 
Gwen Geach, of the National League 
of Women Voters, is the chairman of 
the “baby bill” committee. 


Some Acknowledgments 


Our first chairman, Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park, is responsible not only for 
the whole conception of a clearing-house 
like this, but for a wise and tactful 
training in how to do front door lobby- 
ing and how not to do it. Mrs. John 
D. Sherman, of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, succeeded her as 
chairman; then came Miss Helen At- 
water, of the American Home Econ- 
omics Association, and Miss Harlean 
James, of the American Association of 
University Women. The present 
officers are: 

Chairman, Miss Elizabeth Eastman, 
National Board of the Y. W. C. A.; 
Vice-Chairman, Miss Clara D. Noyes, 
American Nurses Association ; Secretary, 
Miss Alice Edwards, American Home 
Economics Association; Treasurer, Miss 
Mary Winslow, National Women’s 
Trade Union League. 

The Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee works merely as a piece of 
machinery to link public opinion with 
the parliamentary representatives here in 
Washington whose duty it is to carry 
out that opinion. It is valuable only as 
it functions in that way. The real 
work is done by the citizens throughout 
the country who write letters, send 
telegrams and make visits to their own 
Senators and Congressmen. Any in- 
telligent letter finds a welcome and 
never goes into the waste-basket. Stereo- 
typed letters or telegrams emanating 
very obviously from one source get no 
serious consideration. An orderly ap- 
proach to one phase of the business of 
citizenship is made possible by the sort 
of machinery found in the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee. It is 
scientific and direct and should eliminate 
waste and duplication of effort. Some 
better method may develop later on, 
but this one seems to work with a 
good measure of success at the present 
moment. 
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WitTH Our READERS 


These readers have something to say about a 
recent editorial on women’s heedlessness in 
smoking 


HANK you so much for your protest 
against the tobacco smoke nuisance in 
your December number. Please keep it up. 
Many smokers seem to have lost all sense 
of politeness and continue to pollute the air 
anywhere and everywhere for others to 
breathe. It does seem that respectable people 
are entitled to all the pure air that can be had 
when traveling or in public buildings. 
These people seem to think they are ex- 
hibiting their personal liberty and evidently 
do not realize that they are exhibiting their 
slavery to a very bad habit and helping to 
put money into the pockets of the tobacco 
trust, to the detriment of their own health 
and finances. 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Mas, J. i. T. 


DO not know when I have read an 

editorial that pleased me more and was 
more to the point that the one on Smoking 
Women in the December number of the 
Journal. The selfishness of women in this 
matter is simply amazing, and the discourag 
ing thing is that the “filthy weed” should 
appeal in the least to women of this genera- 
tion. 

I recently saw a demonstration of the 
poison in each and every cigarette inhaled, 
given before a group of people, and it would 
certainly have given pause to some of these 
smokers, before fastening such a habit on 
themselves—a wholly dirty habit and so dif- 
ficult to break away from. This particular 
demonstration is being given for children in 
the public schools, to try to keep them from 
adopting the habit. 

I myself am sickened by the odor of to 
hacco and where can one go to escape it? 
There are so many men, as well as many 
women, who do not use tobacco, why could 
not a campaign be started urging that cer 
tain places be reserved for non-smokers and 
that smoking be absolutely forbidden in cer- 
tain places? ‘This publicity would perhaps 
make some of these “ungentlemanly” ladies 
a little more conscious of their utter selfish- 
ness in lighting up a cigarette wherever and 
whenever they may choose to do so. Here’s 
hoping that something will turn up to turn 
the tide, and meantime, thanks for the 
editorial ! 


Mm. B.C. 


This letter in answer to Kathleen Norris's 
article, “Worn Out War Talk”, presents a 
French point of view 


= an article in the September Journal Mrs. 
Kathleen Norris quotes a woman as saying: 

“Personally, I would be sorry to see our 
country conquered by a foreign nation, and 
our flag dragged in the dust.” 

I know that this phrase, heard in New 
York or Chicago, might make one smile. 
Who in the entire world dreams of conquer- 
ing the United States or of dragging its flag 
in the dust? But if Mrs. Norris had heard 
that phrase in Europe, especially in France, 
which has been invaded twice in less than 





The InvEx for the 1930 issues of the 
Woman's Journal will be issued early in 
February and will be sent to libraries or 
subscribers upon application. . Address 
the Woman’s Journal, 171 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


fifty years, would she find it quite so ridicu- 
lous? 

Certainly I would not reproach Mrs. 
Norris for her desire for world peace. Not 
only do I share it, but it seems to me that 
the fact of having suffered in the last war 
and of living in a department of France 
which, twelve years ago, was nothing but 
ruins to a depth of eighty kilometers, makes 
this desire particularly sincere and profound. 
I know of no one who talks of the glamour 
of war. 

War is a horrible thing. It disobeys the 
law of God, who said Thou shalt not kill. 
All our efforts should be to render it impos- 
sible and make it disappear from the world. 
But to succeeed in banishing war, it is un- 
fortunately not enough to decree its outlawry 
and to say, “There shall be peace.” We 
may dream of a time in the future when the 
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wish for peace will be sufficiently established 
throughout all the countries of the world so 
that we may give up all means of defense 
and have general disarmament. But no one 
can maintain that this is the case at this 
moment, in this old world where discord and 
militarism are rampant. 

Our minister of war, M. Maginot, in the 
last Cabinet, has stated the facts well. ‘“Cer- 
tainly,”he declared, “we are moving toward 
disarmament, but those who believe that 
armies and provisions for their maintenance, 
and preparations for the defense of our 
frontiers are the cause of war might as well 
say that our safes and our locked doors are 
the cause of theft, or that the maintenance 
of police is an invitation to crime.” It is 
not by taking away from pacific people their 
means of legitimate defense that one increases 
the reign of peace. In order that universal 
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disarmament shall not be futile and danger- 


ous and invite catastrophe, it must be 


pre- 


ceded by a general disarmament of the spirit. 


It is necessary that in every country 
shall first be a sincere love of peace. 


there 
The 


women of both the old and the new world 
who are working to bring this about are on 


the right track, but we hope they will 


give 


themselves to this work not only with all 


their hearts and with perseverance, but 


with a sane comprehension of the realities of - 


life. 


also 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


HAT with Christmas and New 

Year’s for the past two num- 
bers, it seems a little strange not to be 
offering some seasonal greetings this 
time. *#** But one doesn’t say Happy 
Washington’s or Lincoln’s Birthday 
(especially in view of the way they cut 
in on a month already so shockingly 
brief), and besides, one hopes so little 
of February, anyhow. So we'll 
let it go with a warm and cordial hope 
that you may each and every one es- 
cape the grip. #%%* We are in receipt 
of a communication announcing that 
March 2 to 7 has been designated 
“Macaroni Week,” and as we seem to 
have omitted it from the Calendar, we 
mention it here. #%#** Perhaps we real- 
ly should say that the designating was 
done by the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers’ Association #*%* and its ob- 
ject needs no explanation from us. 
*%% But alas for the Macaroni men, 
Signor Marinetti, who give himself 
great airs as a futurist in foods, has 
come out with a grim attack on maca- 
roni as chief cause for such defects 
(the charge is his, not ours) in the 
Italian character as limpness, pes- 
simism, procrastination, etc. ##* If 
ever a national dish got a bawling 
out, it is this same food. *** But 
this futurist gentleman has strange 
ideas. #%** In his view, the real prac- 
tical food of the future will be in pills 
and pellets, but to keep us happy we 


must have also highly esthetic meals, 


each dish preceded by an appropriate 
perfume, and the right music. 
Personally, we like any country’s na- 
tional dish #%* and would be pleased 
to go around the world to prove it. 
%% It was our interesting lot recently 
to sit in a broadcasting studio, as an 
escort to a performer, while things 
were going on. #** We were trusted, 
without warning, to keep still. 

As all we had to do was sit, that 
seemed easy. %* It wasn’t. *+* 
Our mind whirred with impulses to 
stand, walk, speak—or to move our 
briefcase, with sure premonition that 
it would crash. #%#* We laid it with 
infinite care on the floor, and concen- 
trated on our feet, willing them not 
to scuffle. *#%#%* We got out undis- 
graced, but cold and clammy, though 
perfectly happy withal. *e% For this 
radio bug has bit us hard. #+* An- 
other blow at instinct has been dealt 
by a Chinese scientist, who has dis- 
covered that there’s no such thing as 
cat-instinct-to-chase-mice. ***%* It’s 
onlv imitation. #** If you want a 
cat to be a mouser, you must let him 
see an older pussy pouncing. 
Wouldn’t it be nice if the discovery 
could be made that humans, even the 
most “red-blooded,” have no warlike 
instinct? #% Then a generation of 
peace would really count. ##* We do 
wish persons delivering messages to 
the world would blue-pencil more 
sternly. %%#* Here no sooner have we 
plodded through quite a lot of the 
Pope’s lengthy encyclical than out 
comes Mr. Wickersham with 80,000 
words which probably we shall be ex- 
pected to read. ##* One thing we'do 
hope to read is a new book of answers 
to examination. questions garnered 
from many schools. #** Samples the 
publisher sent out are: “Polonius was 
a mythical sausage,” “Louis XVI was 
gelatined,” and “Average is something 
that hens lay eggs on.” 


Looking Ahead 


Emily Newell Blair 
who admits she is ‘discouraged 
about women in politics,” will pre- 
scribe a revival of feminism, and 
tell how it should be applied. 


Carrie Chapman Catt 
commenting on Mrs. Blair's January 
article, and the coming one, will tell 
why she isn’t ‘‘discouraged."’ 


Maude Royden 


the great English preacher, will 
write an essay on some aspect of 
modern religion. Opening a series 
of articles by women on religious 
subjects. 


Louise Rice 
handwriting expert, draws some 
conclusions from years of study of 
men’s and women’s writings. With 
examples. 


Maurie Jacobs 


in an illuminating story of ‘‘moth- 
ers pensions,” tells how they work. 


Mildred Adams 
will present Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, as brought to the stage 
by Katharine Cornell. 


Agnes Macphail 
Thoughts on the world’s progress 
toward peace by Canada’s only 
woman M. P., with a sketch of her 
striking career. 


Gulielma F. Alsop 


carries on her popular health series 
with articles on “‘Fatigue’’ and ““The 


Slender Waist.”’ 








Who’s Who 
In This Number 


Ruth Bryan Owen is a representa- 
tive in Congress from Florida, re- 
elected last November—one of the 
“three Ruths’ in the present ses- 
sion. Mrs. Owen has introduced a 
bill proposing a epartment of 
Home and Child in the Cabinet, 
which she explains in this number. 
We shall ask the comment of child 
welfare specialists later. Meantime, 
what do you all think? ... Anna 
Steese Richardson is the widely 
known director of the Good Citizen 
ship Bureau of the Woman's Home 
Companion, and author of several 
books. . . . Elizabeth Eastman, new 
chairman of the Women's Joint 
Congressional Committee, repre- 
sents there the National Board of the 
YY. W. f. A . Avis D. Carlson, 
who writes at intervals for the 
Journal, has a combined career of 
college teaching and home making. 
... F. A. is a genuine Wall Street 
person. . . . Josephine Schain takes 
time off from being National Di- 
rector of the Girl Scouts to be Ad- 
ministrative Chairman of the Con- 
ference on the Cause and Cure of 
War. . . . Elisabeth May Craig is 
Washington correspondent for the 
Gannett papers of Maine as well as 
the Woman’s Journal. 


























